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SWALLOW FLIGHTS OF PEDAGOGY 

The inspiration of the pedagogic 
muse seems to be short-lived. As one 
glances at the current educational mag- 
azines he is struck with the brevity of 
most of the articles and communica- 
tions. This is especially true of the 
contributions of classroom teachers, but 
it holds for the majority. 

One wonders whether the cause may 
be the proverbial busy haste with which 
the teacher’s life is supposed to be con- 
ducted. Possibly long practice in boil- 
ing down the products of civilization 
for quick consumption by the advanc- 
ing generation may have something to 
do with it. The habit carries over. 
Then again it is just possible that the 
writers do not take the time to follow 
the subject through. The facility with 
which teachers in the public service 
turn out work is often remarked by the 
academic world, not always with ap- 
proval. The old-fashioned scholar has 
usually felt the necessity of more dig- 
ging. 

Doubtless editors would all agree that 
it is difficult to find space for long arti- 
cles and that patrons are none too well 
pleased to have to read them. The fact 
remains that matured and well-worked- 
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out results of investigation have a value 
which brief notes do not. In view of 
the influence which the printed word 
exerts, it is worth while considering 
whether more effort and attention 
might not profitably be spent in the 
preparation for publication by active 
workers in the field of the results of 
their labors. 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


More than usual interest attaches to 
the announcement by the National 
Education Association that its Com- 
mittee on International Relations will 
have charge of a conference at the Oak- 
land-San Francisco meeting next sum- 
mer in which representatives from sev- 
eral foreign countries will participate. 
The sentiment is commonly expressed 
that the idealism awakened by the war 
has largely been dissipated and replaced 
by a cynicism more deadly than before. 
Certainly many of the American soldiers 
came back from France sadly disillu- 
sioned. Nevertheless, the feeling of 
mutual dependence among nations, 
which was strengthened by the war, has 
remained. Probably nowhere is it 
stronger than among those engaged in 
education. This is true not only of 
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America but also of the European 
countries. Visitors who have come in 
contact with leading educational officers 
abroad are unanimous in testifying that 
the progress which America has made 
in education was never so much appre- 
ciated there as now. 

The mere fact, therefore, that foreign 
governments will take the trouble to 
accredit representatives to a conference 
on education is gratifying in itself. 
The plans for the conference, however, 
give promise of being much more than a 
mere gesture. The leaders will be in 
session for something like two weeks, 
and that intimate contact and acquaint- 
ance which is necessary for good under- 
standing will thus be possible. The 
platform meetings at which papers will 
be presented will be, in comparison, 
relatively unimportant. It is expected 
that the chief interchange will be with 
regard to present day problems and how 


they are being solved in the different 
countries. Allowing for inevitable dif- 
ferences due to social and economic 
conditions, these problems will un- 
doubtedly be found to have more in 
common than is sometimes thought. 
Certainly America has something to 
learn from her neighbors as well as 
something to give in return. 

One of the most striking features of 
the announcement is the proposal for a 
permanent international organization in 
education, with provisions for continual 
research. This would give us some- 
thing like a League of Nations in Educa- 
tion and would provide a permanent 
clearing house. Working as it might in 
coéperation with the official education 
departments of the different countries, 
it obviously could accomplish great 
good. The crucial problem, of course, 
will be that of finance. Here is an 
opportunity for a philanthropist. 


SUBJECT MATTER AND THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS—I' 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


When one mentions subject matter to 
school people, most of them think 
either of how to select it or of how to 
teach it. The one group is ready to 
argue over the proper selection of mini- 
mum essentials, the other over the 
learning process and correlative teach- 
ing methods. That there are other and 
prior questions regarding subject mat- 
ter is but little considered. Those, how- 
ever, who have come to grips with the 


problem of the meaning and place of 
subject matter in relation to actual life 
experience feel that this is perhaps 
prior to every other question in educa- 
tion. Until this conception of subject 
matter has been properly studied, we 
have perhaps not reached the heart of 
the educative process. 

What do we really mean by subject 
matter? Or rather, what should we 
mean by it? And what is its place in 


1All rights reserved by the author. 














the educative process? What service 
or services does subject matter perform 
in experience? And what manner or 
degree of learning is necessary to make 
it perform this service? What new con- 
ception of the educative process would 
follow a more adequate conception of 
subject matter? These are the ques- 
tions which these papers aim to con- 
sider. 

Let us get back of the school to life 
and ask what we mean there by subject 
matter. Consider those who are not in 
school. What if anything does subject 
matter do for them? How is it with 
the child too young as yet to go to 
school? Or with the man of affairs long 
out of school? Do these have or use 
anything in their lives that we may 
think of as essential subject matter, 
even though we seldom if ever so name 
it? If we hesitate before answering, let 
us ask ourselves whether the educative 
process itself has any meaning for these 
out-of-school people. Do they learn? 
What do they learn? Does what they 
learn enter into their lives? What serv- 
ice does it there perform? How inti- 
mately connected is the educative 
process with their lives? Possibly the 
consideration of these questions will 
help us see better the meaning of sub- 
ject matter, its relation to the educative 
process, and the relation of both to life. 

Consider then the young child, too 
young to go to school. Does he learn? 
There is, of course, only one answer: he 
is learning practically the whole waking 
day. How do we know that he learns? 
The signs are abundant and convincing. 
This month he notices things that a 
month ago went unnoticed. You and I, 
his elders, may have seen these things 
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all the while, but only within this 
month have they entered his ken. 
These newly seen things are not mere 


numerical additions to his life. They 
mean newly discovered possibilities for 
different experiences. Hand in hand 
with these newly seen possibilities come 
new desires; and lagging somewhat be- 
hind come new powers of doing and 
effecting. Newly seen possibilities, new 
desires, new powers of effecting—along 
these lines lie the child’s learning. 

In and through these three types of 
outcomes the child’s life is gradually 
modified, in greater or less degree is be- 
ing continually made over. That life 
consists of experiences is perhaps a tru- 
ism. With a hint from James we may 
think of it as a stream of experience, 
made up of successive, more or less sep- 
arate but always interpenetrative expe- 
riences. To see new possibilities, to 
seek accordingly new ends, to have 
available for use new powers of achieve- 
ing—these mean exactly that subse- 
quent experience is different from the 
preceding. From this point of view 
Professor Dewey has well defined edu- 
cation as the continued “‘ reconstruction 
of experience’’; and the phrase will help 
us here to fix the idea under considera- 
tion. What we wish for our children is 
such educative experiences as will con- 
tinually make over experience into 
something richer and finer. 

The continuity of this process in the 
life of the young child is worthy of note. 
What he learned last week or last 
month has by now already reéntered 
his life as new insight, inclination, and 
powers. Because of them he looks out 
upon an ever new world, finds in it ever 
new objects of interest and endeavor, 
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and continually increases the skills and 
controls at his disposal. There is thus 
with him, as there should be with us all, 
a continuous here-and-now remaking of 
experience so as to give ever wider out- 
look and ever richer content. 

We as educators are much concerned 
with the fact that this remaking of life 
varies very greatly. With most very 
young children it seems an abundant 
fact. With many older people, sad to 
say, the process of reconstruction seems 
to have diminished into a very slow 
thin stream, if stream at all we can call 
it. Can we so direct the process with 
the young as to keep it rich, or does it 
inevitably run thin as the ‘‘cares of this 
world”’ increase? Whether it will at 
last inevitably run thinner may be de- 
bated; but it is not open to question 
that with some it early begins to lose 
richness of reconstruction. This is a 
serious matter for all concerned, possi- 
bly for the sociologist and statesman as 
truly as for us. At any rate we who 
have to do with education are chal- 
lenged to keep the reconstruction proc- 
ess going as richly as we can. And if 
we believe in democracy we shall wish 
this for all, not merely for a favored few. 

What can we do in so directing edu- 
cation as to secure as rich a remaking of 
experience as possible? First, it would 
seem necessary that the experiences un- 
dergone be themselves of the kind to be 
fruitful, the kind to hold in promise 
rich results in uplifting insight, inclina- 
tion, and power. It is perhaps antici- 
pating things to say that to find and 
provide such experiences is par excel- 
lence the problem of the curriculum, 
far and away more important than 
any problem of minimum essentials as 


ordinarily conceived. Next, experiences 
possessing this promise of fruitfulness 
being granted, these must be so lived as 
to result in the child’s really learning 
what the experiences have to teach. 
And, let it be noted, any learning is 
necessarily one-sided and inadequate 
which results in information and skill 
only. For rich remaking of subsequent 
experience there must be our oft-re- 
peated insight and inclination as well as 
the power of achieving represented by 
information or skill. 

Psychologically it seems doubtful 
that any one of these three outcomes 
ever appears without at least some 
measure of the other two. Apparently 
they are contrasted but inseparable as- 
pects of one thing. But practically 
nothing is more common than to find 
them in effect standing alone. Every- 
one knows adults as well as children 
who can but won’t or don’t, who can 
read but won’t read, who can write at 
least measurably but won’t write at all 
except under dire compulsion, who 
know history (at least in school fashion) 
but have little or no interest in history 
or its application. This but states what 
seems to be the greatest failure of the 
school. Too often what is learned there 
does not reénter life to make it over. 
The whole school endeavor seems so 
centered on preparing for a distant fu- 
ture that the child accepts the idea and 
keeps his school learning and his every- 
day experience unmingled, in separate 
compartments. 

It is perhaps a fair indictment to 
charge that most schools are now run on 
the theory that information and skills 
are all that can reasonably be expected 
in the way of learning outcomes. It is 
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these outcomes that mainly if not ex- 
clusively determine promotion. Even 
our most scientific tests and measures 
as yet measure little beyond these. 
And the emphasis on this narrow range 
of outcomes goes hand in hand with an 
apparent belief that this information 
and skill once ‘‘learned”’ can stay in- 
definitely in the mind—or wherever 
such things are kept—waiting as it 
were in cold storage to be brought out 
at will for use. Of course the curve of 
forgetting tells us that the sooner any 
learning is put to use the more there is 
of it available for use. But this incon- 
veniently contradicts our preparation- 
for-later-life theory, so why notice it? 
Really, however, one wonders whether 
we can properly call anything learned if 
it is willing to stay thus in cold storage. 
If it is properly learned, must it not 
seek a way out—perhaps make for it- 
self a chance to get out? What a change 
in school it would be, what a shaking 
amongst the dry bones, if only we 
should with one accord demand that 
school learning be lively enough to 
break out of cold storage, and should 
agree to accept no other kind! 

No, as matters now stand, we do not 
get from school the continuous recon- 
struction of experience. That such may 
be realized our children must have then, 
first, experiences inherently fruitful for 
the refashioning of experience; second, 
such vital living of these experiences as 
will secure the available new insight and 
inclination as truly as the more usual 
information and skill; and, third, the 
early opportunity for the outcomes of 
one experience to reénter the experience 
process and raise it to higher levels of 
content and achievement. 


But what about subject matter? 
Have we forgotten that? By no means, 
everything so far is by way of prepara- 
tion. Let us see how subject matter 
enters into the reconstruction of actual 
child experience. Hitherto Mother has 
laced up Johnny’s shoes. Today he un- 
dertakes to do it himself. Note that 
this experience includes certain old and 
familiar aspects and, besides, certain 
new ones. The old are very numerous, 
among them, the living, working rela- 
tionships of mother and child, what to 
do with shoes, what should be done with 
shoe laces. Once each of these was 
new—and then perhaps the object of 
attention—but now they are old, fa- 
miliar, taken for granted, habitual, and 
easy. The new today is that Johnny 
and not Mother shall lace up the shoes. 
The old is present and available as set- 
ting. Johnny knows in general that 
laces go into the holes, that they are 
then tightened, and finally tied into a 
knot. He has also a certain cunning 
with his fingers, he can pick up the 
metal-pointed end of the lace, he can 
put this point into the hole, he can pull 
the lace. It is worthy of note that 
Johnny has already made some prog- 
ress into the three learning aspects of 
this situation. Already some time ago 
he saw the possibility of lacing his own 
shoes, only it was then but a distant 
possibility, now it is immediate. In- 
clination had lagged somewhat behind 
insight, but that too has been stirring 
until today it becomes actual. Then, 
too, he already has had for quite a 
while some of the powers needed for 
lacing. Today all three aspects are to 
take on a new phase, and tomorrow (or 
the day after) they will be still different. 
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When the learning is quite complete, the 
sight of unlaced shoes on feet will start 
all three going effectively. Otherwise 
something will be wrong. 

Now Johnny begins, and hard work 
it is. Mother has to help him at vari- 
ous points. His attention is more mi- 
nutely and definitely directed than ever 
before to the requisite regularity of 
lacing and tightening. Moreover, ac- 
tually putting the laces regularly into 
all those holes is quite different from 
seeing it done. Most there is of Johnny 
gets to work, even to the sweat glands 
on his forehead. At last the lacing is 
done. The next day another round of 
trial and teaching and Johnny can “‘lace 
up his shoes.” 

Where now is the subject matter? 
Mother, of course, knew all the time 
how to lace up shoes. But Johnny is 
today learning to do it. Actually to 
lace up shoes, that we may call the 
subject matter of this particular in- 
stance of learning. Wherever there is 
being taken a new step ahead, there we 
find subject matter, and this whether 
the step is being taken by child or adult, 
by Johnny or Mary, by Mrs. Smith or 
even by Major General Jones. And the 
subject matter is whatever is being at- 
tended to in such fashion as to bring 
something learned about it into one’s 
life and so incorporated into one’s char- 
acter and mental make-up as to make 
possible the step ahead. First, the step 
ahead to be taken; then subject matter. 
Subject matter and the step ahead thus 
go inseparably together. And subject 
matter always has the two aspects, 
first, something to pay attention to, to 
note, to look at, to work with, to study 
over (in order the better to take the 


step), and, second, the implication that 
something will be learned from this con- 
sideration which will help to carry one 
ahead. Here Johnny wished to lace his 
own shoes (the step ahead). In order to 
do so he must pay attention to and 
work with lace and eyehole and how to 
carry on the lacing and actually to do 
the lacing. These things so considered 
constitute the first aspect or stage of the 
subject matter, and what he learned of 
the significance of each part with the 
others, of the pattern, of how to do it, 
and of the actual doing—all these learn- 
ings were implied in the study and con- 
stitute the second aspect or implication 
of the first. And the study was with 
reference to the original end, the step 
ahead, and the learning was accordingly 
pertinent to it. Subject matter and ad- 
vance in living are inseparably con- 
nected. And subject matter (1) means 
what we study so as to make the con- 
templated advance, and (2) implies 
what we are to learn in order to facili- 
tate that advance. Thus does subject 
matter function in the educative experi- 
ence and through it for the enrichment 
of life. 

A slightly different analysis will bring 
out another useful distinction. To get 
the thought it may help us to note that 
the term subject matter is a shortened 
form of subject-matter-of-study. Be- 
fore Johnny had ever thought about 
lacing his own shoes, his mother looked 
forward to a time when he should learn 
it. For Johnny we may say that this 
particular subject matter was at that 
time only potential; it did not become 
actual subject-matter-of-study until he 
began to work at the new endeavor of 
acquiring it. After it is well learned 
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we may, if we wish to be highly con- 
sistent, call it learned-subject-matter 
or once-was-subject-matter-of-study. If 
we once recognize these three successive 
phases and do not confuse them, we 
may, as we generally do, use the one 
term subject matter for all three. Po- 
tential subject matter is thus easily seen 
to be awaiting us at birth, embodied for 
us in the tools, implements, machines, 
habits, customs, institutions, books, 
etc., lying all about us. As we under- 
take to learn how to use any implement, 
it becomes for us at that moment actual 
subject matter. When learned it lives 
thenceforth in us as so much knowledge 
or skill or habit or inclination, or more 
exactly all of these together as newly 
acquired responses; and being so in us 
it will modify in greater or less degree 
our subsequent lives. Getting back of 
the term subject matter to the actual- 
ity, we may then conclude: (1) it en- 
ters experience while a new step is be- 
ing taken (this is the process of learn- 
ing); (2) being learned, it remains as a 
character deposit, awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to act; (3) as a character constit- 
uent it—normally and properly—helps 
to determine succeeding experiences. 

Two notes may be pertinent here. 
First, while most things learned do 
come in the form learned very directly 
from the social inheritance (experience 
stored up around us), not all so come. 
Really new things are in fact being con- 
tinually discovered or devised. Second, 
while normally what is learned does be- 
gin at once to influence conduct, it is 
quite possible, as was indicated earlier, 
for unsuitable subject matter to be 
forced on children in violation, to a 
greater or less degree, of all the life con- 
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ditions here implied. In such a case, as 
a subsequent paper will trace, what is 
so ‘‘learned”’ is narrowly connected, 
poorly grounded, tardily applied if at 
all, and likely to function—what little 
is left—but feebly in modifying subse- 
quent experience. This, sad to say, isa 
true history of much, if not most, of 
school subject matter. 

Other instances of attacking and 
learning subject matter are more com- 
plex. Take the case of a man of affairs. 
Suppose a farmer raising corn. When 
the young crop is just appearing, he 
finds that an insect pest is destroying 
the shoots. If he recognizes this as a 
familiar enemy, one he knows well how 
to vanquish, he will bring to bear this 
previously acquired subject matter and 
the crop will soon be saved. But sup- 
pose this particular situation is new to 
the farmer. He has not met this pest 
before. What shall he do? There are 
various possibilities, and the results 
may vary greatly. Suppose it is a pest 
well known to other localities. The 
farmer may call in the county agricul- 
tural agent and be told exactly what to 
do. He will save his corn and so learn 
the precise treatment of this pest. An- 
other farmer, however, may go at the 
matter in more independent fashion. 
He may study the insect and its habits, 
he may read the literature, and thus 
identify the particular pest. He may 
next read about various remedial pro- 
cedures and finally choose one that 
seems best suited to his conditions. If 
this works he too saves his corn and he 
too has learned a precise way of treating 
this pest. 

The second farmer, however, stands 
a good chance to get more out of the 
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experience. In reading on crop pests it 
comes to him that perhaps his bad 
yield of grapes can be explained on a 
like basis. He becomes, too, more sen- 
sitive to the complaints of his wife that 
a certain worm is attacking the lettuce. 
He finds himself thinking more about 
birds and their part in keeping down 
pests. He changes his mind about bird 
conservation, no longer thinking it all 
bunkum. His children find him more 
interested in what they are learning un- 
der the new teacher, and the teacher 
finds that the farmer has switched to 
his side in the dispute over enriching the 
curriculum. Any reconstruction of ex- 
perience here? Most certainly so, not 
only to the farmer, but also indirectly 
to his family, and even in some degree to 
the school and community,—many lines 
of reconstruction. 

That no farmer ever had just this ex- 
perience does not invalidate the illus- 
tration, nor do the severe limitations 
under which farmers work. The point 
to be emphasized is that in the degree 
that anyone has the ability and the op- 
portunity to study about and to think 
through his problems, the farther reach- 
ing is the learning that is likely to re- 
sult. Or to say it differently, if we wish 
the reconstruction of experience as an 
enrichment of life, we should seek to en- 
large rather than diminish the amount 
of one’s self that is put into one’s expe- 
riences. And by one’s self is here 
meant personal thinking, individual re- 
sponsibility, individual effecting. Here 
as always we reap as we sow. 

How now about subject matter with 
the farmers? Each had a real problem 
in his hands. One put less of himself 
into the situation and got less from it. 
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His subject matter learned was severely 
limited, but it was there and he learned 
it and so added it to his character. It 
began to function at once in his life. 
The other extended the range of his 
study and accordingly of his subject 
matter. He learned correspondingly 
more. His character was accordingly 
modified at many points. What he 
learned began at once to remake his 
life, and that along many lines. 

The child and the farmer, represent- 
ing different stages of life, show each 
the same connections between life situ- 
ations, subject matter necessary to 
meet new life situations, learning as an 
abiding character deposit, the early re- 
entry of what is learned into life, and 
the resulting widened and elevated life 
experiences. The more of the learner 
put into play in the learning experience, 
the deeper and wider the learning ef- 
fect, and the sooner and broader is the 
resulting modification of experience. 

Subject matter as here seen is thus of 
the very stuff of which each advance in 
life is made. Its original entry served 
to carry forward life at that point. It 
serves properly and normally to raise 
all subsequent life. This much for the 
subject matter of life’s experiences. 
What about the subject matter of our 
schools? Does it serve to enhance life? 
Is its original entry meant to carry for- 
ward the child’s life then and there? 
Does John, now in the fifth grade, put 
soul and body and sweat glands into 
the pushing forward of his purposes by 
means of the subject matter proffered 
him in the curriculum? Does what he 
answers on test and examination enter 
at once into his experience process and 
serve to elevate his life—his real life 
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outside of and apart from schoolroom 
coercion? Ask John about it, if you can 
phrase the inquiry in terms adjusted to 
his comprehension. And what will he 
answer? 

“What, that stuff? 
guess not!”’ 

And I for one accept John’s ‘‘guess”’ 


Hully gee, I 
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as near the truth, and ask whether the 
fault is his or ours? Or is the educative 
process of the school so different from 
that of life that we can expect nothing 
better? 

Possibly further study will help us to 
see! 

(To be continued) 


THE PROJECT METHOD 
What May be Accomplished in the Ordinary School and Classroom! 


FRED M. HUNTER 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California 


In practice a considerable gap al- 
ways exists between what is actually 
done in the classroom and what the 
leading educational philosophers are 
advocating in the most advanced train- 
ing schools and professional councils. 
Frequently educational movements ex- 
ist only in a theoretical stage for a 
long time so far as any effect they pro- 
duce in the major part of the school 
systems of the country is concerned. 
Movements which are permanently to 
affect school practice must make prog- 
ress in the procedure of the ordinary 
school and classroom. 

The project method has gone far 
beyond the theoretical stage. While I 
recognize the fact that the project 
method of educating a human being or 
groups of human beings is as old as the 
human race, I am not concerned with 
any of the phases of its history in this 
discussion. I am concerned merely 
with the manner in which the newer 


conception of this method of teaching 
is actually working out in classrooms of 
school systems operating under ordi- 
nary circumstances. Every teacher 
knows only too well what these ordi- 
nary conditions are. They include a 
heavy burden of pupils per teacher, 
ordinarily forty or more in a single 
classroom; a shortage of instructional 
supplies and equipment; small possi- 
bility of segregation of pupils according 
to capacities and mental ages; the tur- 
moil of political bickering in the body 
of school control in the average city; 
reasonable training on the part of teach- 
ers but little specific training for these 
modern phases of teaching. These are 
generally among the outstanding condi- 
tions that surround teaching in the 
average American school system. If, 
then, in a school system which works 
surrounded by environment and con- 
ditions of this kind a modern educa- 
tional program can make progress, it is 


1.An address delivered before the National Conference on Educational Method in Chicago, March 2, 1922. 
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a fair indication of whether or not the 
movement is succeeding and whether 
or not it is destined to affect educa- 
tional practice in a far-reaching way. 

The best evidence of “what may 
be accomplished” is always ‘‘what is 
accomplished.”” The purpose of this 
paper is not to prove the worth of a 
method of teaching but merely to give 
evidence of what is being accomplished 
by means of it. The samples which I 
am submitting herewith in evidence 
are taken from classrooms at work. 
They were not in any sense selected 
for exhibition purposes. They cover 
approximately a period of two years 
and are given just as they were pro- 
duced in the classroom or school. 

Before citing these illustrations, I 
should like to call attention to the proc- 
ess by which this method of teaching 
or any method of teaching should be- 
come prevalent in a school system. 
There is, in my belief, one way to bring 
this about, namely, through the organi- 
zation for course of study development. 
For the setting up of the machinery of 
this organization, the Superintendent’s 
Office is mainly responsible. It is not 
wholly responsible for the determina- 
tion of the policies of this organization 
nor for the content of the courses of 
study and the methods that are devel- 
oped and used. The Superintendent’s 
Office must take many factors aside 
from personal opinion of the Superin- 
tendent and his immediate staff into 
consideration in determining a policy 
for developing the curriculum. 

The chief elements to be considered 
in determining such a policy are as 
follows: 


1. The best educational philosophy of the day. 
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2. Tradition—that is, what has been done in 
the past and what the people believe the schools 
should teach. 


3. The practical experience and experimenta- 
tion and actual classroom practice of the best 
teachers in the school system. 

4. The variation in capacity of individual 
children and groups of children. 

The persons who best express these 
elements in a working organization are 
representatives of the teachers them- 
selves, the members of the supervisory 
force, occasionally representatives of 
the community, representatives of the 
department having responsibility for 
the measurement of capacities of chil- 
dren and their educational guidance, 
and representation from the chief exec- 
utive staff. In Oakland it has been the 
practice to adhere to these principles 
in the following manner. 

The executive body having charge of 
the development, editing, and publica- 
tion of the courses of study is called the 
Supervision Council. The head of the 
Department of Research and Guidance, 
who has the rank of Deputy Superin- 
tendent, is chairman of this Council. 
Its membership consists of the following 
listed officers: 

Director of Bureau of Research and Guidance 
and Deputy Superintendent of Schools—Chair- 
man. 

Deputy Superintendent of Schools. 

Director of Home Economics. 

Director of Boys’ Vocational Work. 

Supervisor of Upper Elementary Grades and 
Director of Patriotic and Civic Activities. 

Supervisor of Primary Work. 

Director of Science. 

Director of Division of Mental Tests. 

The course of study in each subject 
or line of activity is developed by a 
committee of teachers or teachers and 
principals, of which the supervisor of 














the special subject, if such supervisor 
exists, is an ex officio member. Courses 
of study are printed in tentative form 
and submitted for trial and criticism for 
one year. They are again printed in 
pamphlet form, but with the under- 
standing that such printing is not more 
than a temporary statement of prac- 
tice. One of the highly essential pre- 
requisites of a procedure of this kind is 
the understanding that no course of 
study is ever finally, permanently ex- 
pressed, that it is always subject to 
change and revision. 

While this method of course of study 
development has not done away with a 
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subject division of the activities of the 
class room, it has succeeded in bringing 


the project to the forefront. It is not 
unusual for a whole semester's course of 
study to be expressed very largely in the 
project form. The examples that fol- 
low are divided into three main groups: 


1. Individual projects, meaning projects under- 
taken and accomplished by a single pupil. 

2. Class projects, meaning projects worked 
upon and accomplished by the class as a group or 
a large part of it. 

3. School projects, meaning large undertak- 
ings to which the school as a whole devoted its 
attention over a series of davs, weeks or months, 
and the responsibility for the accomplishing of 
which was undertaken by the school as a whole. 


DAILY STANDARDS OF LIVING 
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I. INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 

The following individual projects 
have been carried on under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Edna W. Bailey, Head of 
the Science Department of the Uni- 
versity High School. Many of the 
other projects in health instruction and 
in Science have been developed under 
her suggestion and leadership. 

Number 1. For about two years the 
girls of the University High School, 
especially in the Science classes, have 
undertaken to develop their Science 
work through the study of the relation 
of Science to wholesome living. A 
number of very interesting studies re- 
lating to the health of high school girls 
have been carried on, including investi- 
gation of eating between meals by the 
girls, number of baths taken by the 
girls, the relation of sleeping with win- 
dows open to health, and the like. It 
has been decided by these girls and 
their teachers that a weekly record of 
health habits is essentially a part of the 
school record. The girls of this school 
file regularly at the end of each week 
a credit card like that given on the 
preceding page, showing how each girl 
practices health habits. 

Number 2. The girls of the Chem- 
istry classes of the University High 
School have undertaken many _ indi- 
vidual as well as class projects. Here is 
an excellent example of one of them: 
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THE STUDY OF PATENT 
By a Senior Girl 
Chemistry I1I—University High School—1921 


MEDICINES 


Table of Contents 


The Harm in Medicine 
Quasi Medical Institutions 
Headache Cures 
Alcohol and its Percentage 
Detection of Methyl] Alcohol 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Cancer Cures Obesity Cures 
Conclusion 
References 
“Nostrums and Quackery”’ 
“toor Tests” by Wiley 
“Elementary Applied Chemistry” by Allyn 
“The Pharmacopeia and The Physician” by 
Robert Hatcher and Martin Wilbert 
Pamphlets by American Medical Association 


Introduction 

“In recent years many laws have been passed 
in regard to patent medicines. A few years ago 
correct labels were not essential and a medicine 
could be sold for almost anything. 

“But now the label on the bottle or box must 
state the material from which the medicine is 
made. But even this is not sufficient to convince 
the ordinary person, for long names of chemicals 
mean nothing to them. 

“Proper information must be had in regard to 
certain chemicals and in this report methods of 
detecting these chemicals and their harmfulness 
are given.” 

Headache Cures 

“Letters were written to many leading physi- 
cians in the United States asking them to send in 
certain statistics regarding the use and poisoning 
from headache powders. 


Data Submitted by Physicians 


Acetanilide 
Autipyrin 
Acetephenetidin 


ry 


ee 


a 


Poisoning Death Habitual Use 
Ce 614 16 112 
soWecote aie 105 5 7 
iphodeiaws 95 7 17 
ete rae 814 28 136 
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Acetanilide Caffein Sodium Citric NH,COs Sodium 
Bicarbonate Acid Silicate 
a ae aOR ee ee 50 i 25 Ra 20 
Koehler’s Headache Powder.............4. 7 22 “ , 
eosin 04ce eS aERSOeuN weer 68 5 20 5 
IN no 4d00s bas ciwcesusakesecabeaas 43 si 18 on oe 
ok ix warbrnurk mnie praia piaarnasienad vem 57 bs 29 - 10 le 
IN i Sn ciiiariainas aeeoa neon s wakes 43 10 18 ‘ig - 20 





“The above was found in six sealed packages 
of headache powders. 


Tests for Acetanilide 

‘ Acetanilide is a coal tar product and is there- 
fore very dangerous. The substance is a heart 
depressant and should never be used except by 
the intelligent advice of a doctor. 

“Strobel’s Test: Place about two grams of 
sample in a five inch test tube and add about the 
same volume of NaCl. Heat gently and hold 
a wooden splinter down the mouth of the tube in 
the fumes. Continue heating; the mixture burns 
light yellow and then black. If the shaving turns 
yellow, there is acetanilide present. 

“ Ritsert’s Test: Boil 1 g. of the sample in a 
small beaker for two or three minutes with about 
3 c.c. concentrated HCl. Cool and divide in 
three portions. To the first add carefully one to 
three drops of a solution of bleaching powder 
(CaOCle.) 1 to 200, in such a manner that the two 
liquids do not mix. If acetanilide is present a 
beautiful yellow will be seen.” 


Conclusion 

“Physicians and legislature are fighting the 
question of patent medicine continually and it is 
very essential that the great majority know about 
their contents and harms rather than just a chosen 
few who would not use them anyway. It is up 
to the educated to advertise as extensively as the 
quack doctors.” 

Number 3. Another fine example 
of an individual project is that of a 
senior girl on the subject of Cosmetics. 
This study was presented in bound, 
illustrated pamphlet form, showing ex- 
periments carried on in a Chemistry 
laboratory, and demonstrating methods 
of manufacture of various cosmetics. 


I am quoting some excerpts directly 
from this study. 


THE CHEMISTRY, CREATION, AND 
CONSTITUENTS OF COSMETICS 


By a Senior Girl 
Chemistry II—University High School—1922 


“We made our face powder from: 
7 pounds of cornstarch 
1 pound of rice flour 
1 pound of powdered talc 
1 pound of powdered orris root 
3 ounces of extract of cassia 
1 ounce of extract of jasmine 
“We also added a little carmine to give it a 
delicate pink hue. This powder is for use on the 
face and neck, and it gives a smooth appearance, 
but it is to be recommended that it be not used 
excessively, as then it appears too unnatural. 
Also, if left on too long, it clogs the pores and 
ultimately ruins the complexion.” 
“Liquid rouge is more easily successful. Its 
formula is: 
4 parts carmine 
4 parts stronger ammonia water 
16 parts essence of rose 
To make 500 parts rose water.” 


“Though cosmetics may be very attractive, 
they are dangerous because of their fascination. 
There is a certain refinement in delicate powders 
and perfumes that is not found in rouges, paints, 
bleaches, and such beautifiers. Half their charm 
may lie in their interesting receptacles, and the 
lovely titles and pictures used to depict their 
usefulness! What could be more picturesque, 
more suggestive, offer more possibilities, give 
more insight to character, and at the same time 
be more “‘cluttery”’ than a dressing table covered 
with bottles, boxes, jars and tubes, full and over- 
flowing with cosmetics!” 
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II. CLASS PROJECTS 


Number 1 
A SEMESTER’S COURSE IN 8TH GRADE 
CIVICS 
Miss Marie Carriker, Teacher 
8B Class—Lakeview School—1922 
This course consisted of a series of 
project assignments to the class, which 
was organized by committees to handle 
this work. The following gives the 
committee organization: 
Early Oakland 
Foreigners in Oakland 
Health 
Protection of Life and Property 
Charity and Corrections 
Education 
Recreation 
Civic Beauty 
City Government 
Public Utilities 
Business Life 
Transportation 


Each committee was assigned a proj- 
ect and required to report to the class. 
Each committee report appears as a 
chapter. Each committee report was 
gotten up in booklet form, bound and 
illustrated. The following statement 
by the teacher and the outline which 
follows shows the content of this work. 

“These books were made as a civics 
project by the 8B Class of 1921-22 of 
Lakeview School with some pictures 
contributed by the 8B? Class. The aim 
has been, not to cover each subject 
studied exhaustively or to write it up 
in a general way, but to give concise 
information on the local phase of each 
subject. It is hoped that this informa- 
tion as here presented may be used as 
a manual of ready reference by other 
civics classes as long as the material 
included continues applicable. 
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“The project was carried forward 
through committees— one for each 
subject — selected according to the 
interest of the pupil, his accessibility 
to the material on the subject, and the 
amount of the material on the given 
subject already collected by him. Each 
committee had a chairman who di- 
rected his committee in the work of 
investigating their subject, collecting 
material in addition to that brought in 
by the class as a whole, summarizing 
the material in notes with proper refer- 
ences to the source from which it was 
obtained, making an outline to guide 
the construction and writing of the 
finished report. The mechanical con- 
struction of the books was also directed 
by the chairmen under the general 
supervision of an editor and two assist- 
ant editors selected by the class. 

“The pictures included were taken 
by the members of the class. The 
newspaper clippings, reports, etc., were 
gathered by the class throughout a 
period of nearly a year — while they 
were 8A’s as well as 8B’s. - 

‘‘Acknowledgment is made to the 
Oakland city officials, Alameda Coun- 
ty officials, the Oakland School Depart- 
ment, the officials of the East Bay 
Water Company, Key Route System, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
and Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company for their codperation in con- 
tributing information desired.” 


OUTLINE OF COURSE 

CuapTerR I — Early Oakland 
Exploration — Spanish King makes land grant 
to Peralta— First Settlers — City Incorpo- 
rated — First Government — Provisions for 
Public Protection — Education 

CHAPTER II — Foreigners in Oakland 
Angel Island — Commission of Immigration 
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and Housing — Nationalities in Oakland — 
Americanization Work-. 

CHAPTER III — Health 
Garbage Disposal — Sewers — Hospitals — 
Clinics — Oakland Death Rate 

CHAPTER IV — Protection of Life and Property 
Fire Department — Losses from Fire — Fire 
Prevention — Police Department — Traffic 
Regulations — Building Regulations 

CHAPTER V — Charity and Corrections 
County Infirmary — Detention Home — Clin- 
ics — Municipal Woodyard — Associated 
Charities — Home for Adult Blind — Sonoma 
Home for Feeble Minded Children — Emer- 
gency Hospital — Salvation Army — Volun- 
teers of America— Red Cross — Fraternal 
and Business Agencies — Courts 

CHAPTER VI — Education 
Classification of Schools — Supervision — Vo- 
cational Education — Physical Education — 
Welfare Work— Financial Support — Li- 
braries — Museum — Art Gallery 

CuapTER VII — Recreation 
Parks — Area — Park Directors — Play- 
grounds — Recreation Department — Amuse- 
ments — Municipal Summer Camp — Munic- 
ipal Golf Links — Proposed Stadium 

CuapTER VIII — Civic Beauty 
Early Oakland — City Planning — Parks — 
Streets 

CHAPTER IX — City Government 
Charter — Department of City Government — 
Mayor and Council — Initiative — Referendum 
— Municipal Election — Ballots — Suffrage — 
Civil Service — Recall — Taxes — Budget 

CHAPTER X — Public Utilities 
Franchises — Control — Supervision of Utili- 
ties — Street Railroads — Electricity — Gas — 
Telephones — Water 

CHAPTER XI — Business Life 
Early Industries— Present Industries— Classi- 
fication of Organized Labor — New Indus- 
tries — Financial Life — Bank Clearings, 1920 

CHAPTER XII — Transportation 
Terminals and Railways in Oakland — Ferries 
— Oakland Harbor — Highway System of 
California — California Highway Commission 
— Construction and Maintenance of High- 
ways — Streets of Oakland — Commissioner 
of Streets— Construction and Maintenance 
of Streets — Costs 
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Number 2 
COURSE OF STUDY PROJECT IN SCIENCE 


Dr. Edna Bailey, Teacher 
gth Grade Science—University High School 


1. Aims of the Pupil: (a) To become intelligent 
concerning the scientific basis of the commu- 
nity problems of food, shelter, recreation, 
health, transportation, and communication; 
(b) to understand the ways in which boys and 
girls may help in safeguarding the welfare of 
the community; (c) to get a broad view of 
science as applied in many of the phases of 
modern life, and so to discover what further 
courses in pure and applied science the student 
will be interested in taking; (d) to learn of 
vocational opportunities in applied science. 

2. Aims of the Teacher: (a) To develop in the 
student comprehension of community prob- 
lems from the standpoint of science, and a 
sense of personal responsibility for them; (5) 
to help the student to understand that science 
is not merely a classroom subject, but is the 
basis of intelligent membership in a modern 
community; (c) to afford the student educa- 
tional direction in order that his ensuing edu- 
cation may yield him the richest possible re- 
turn in general culture, vocational preparation, 
and social technique. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE 
1. Fundamental Projects. 
. Building a Home in Oakland. 
. Water Supply and Sewage Disposal. 
. Lighting. 
. House Construction and Labor. 
Use of Home Grounds. 
Foods and Drugs. 
Recreation. 
. Bacteria and Communicable Diseases. 
I. Transportation. 
J. Communication. 
K. Man’s Place in the Animal Kingdom. 


TOMMONwS 


THE CourSsE IN DETAIL 
A. Building a Home in Oakland. 

1. Buying a lot: consider sunlight, elevation, 
cost, transportation facilities, convenience, 
neighborhood nuisances, advantages such 
as street work, water, gas, electricity. 

B. Water Supply and Sewage Disposal. 
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C. Lighting. 

D. House Construction. 

E. Use of Home Grounds. 

F. Food and Drugs as Community Problems. 


ScorE CARD FOR BAKERY 


Perfect Allow. 


I. Building — 10%. 


WIN a6: Scranisin's,5:3)<00 +s ara0 a Keio I 
or 3 
ii fares lore nicest oka ames 2 
[ER aera ere oar eet 2 
es a a a a a 2 
II. Sanitary conditions — 10%. 
Precautions against flies........... 2 
Presence of flies or other insects...... 2 
LE sro 2 
Methods of disposal of waste........ 
Rs i ons cdcsccinvess. I 
III. Appearance of inside of building — 10%. 
MPI ice foiesttvare wih nar bini'enetaish¥ ia) «016 0) 3/eSeieeu 4 
Surface — 
rough or smooth.......:........ 2 
Freedom from refuse............ 1} 
Frequency of cleaning........... 5 
(nearer ere rarer area 3 
pt oe tie i an eacwe de 3 
IV. Use of building for dwelling — 10%. 
Not in work rooms................ 10 


V. Preparation of dough — 10%. 
NIE ow snus nays 215k wines sha sia 10 
(Deduct for use of hands) 


VI. Appearance of bakers — 10%. 


ER TEE ee 4 
SSS IS eer ncn mee rrireraree 2 
aca 5h oases is Sis aus co-nsaeh'sl sate 4 

VII. Storage rooms — 10%. 
MME Sse sipvctaisin 50 jee slarh os aco 4 
WEMIOR sais asec cease eee 4 
NINN ooo os, scp sersie. 9 oea'<ioiae alte a 2 

VIII. Washroom — 10%. 

MMR gaya Sre wosh xen. 90.6. sins 8808 3 
eo tas cvesiacincaesccaweres a 3 
General cleanliness. ............... 4 

IX. Water supply — 10%. 
SM iia cca.coe sim crteasiaweisagis 5 
i SS) a Rn rae grees ee earner 5 
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X. Machinery — 10%. 


Number 3 
HOW THINGS LIVE AND GROW 


Mrs. Wagner, Teacher 
7th and 8th Grade Girls — Prescott School 


Teacher’s aim: To teach girls the facts of 
reproduction and infant care. 

1. Review of plant life. How plants get food; 
kinds of food; sources of food; uses of food. 

2. Review of parts of plant-roots, 
leaves. 

3. The cell. Microscopic study of cells in 
leaves, onion skin, mouth scraping, human skin, 
human hair, human blood. Single-celled organ- 
isms: paramecium. Shape of organism (drawn 
after microscopic study). What is protoplasm? 
What is the nucleus? Cell division as seen in 
paramecium, hay bacillus. 

4. How plants increase in number. The seed 
(examined by each member). Its parts, its uses. 
The flower (different flowers studied). Parts and 
uses of ovary, ovule, pistil, stamen, anther, pollen 
Fertilization or how the seed comes to be. 

5. How fish increase in numbers. (A report 
was given by a girl who had visited state fish 
hatcheries. Pictures of artificial propagation of 
fish were examined. Fish opened and studied in 
class.) 

Spawning habits of trout and salmon. Com- 
parison of parts of fish and flowers (ovary, ovum). 
New parts and their uses (oviduct, testes, dis- 
charging duct). 

6. How frogs increase in number. Parts of 
frog learned from illustrations. Dissection of 
female frog. (Report on how frog’s eggs were 


stem, 


laid.) Discussion of development of frog. 
(Watched development in vivarium.) 
7. How rabbits increase in numbers. A fe- 


male rabbit dissected and studied. Ovary, ovum, 
oviduct, uterus, vagina or birth canal. 

8. How people increase in numbers. Review 
of organs of the body.’ Discussion and compari- 
son of organs of frog, rabbit, and human being. 

Meaning of word “reproduction”’ (increase in 


1 Lack of funds prevented the dissection of a pregnant rabbit; but one of the girls who had seen one opened at home told what she 
had seen. Dissection of male. Study of parts (testes, spermatozoa). 
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number). Organs of reproduction in female, 
male. (At this point the terms “placenta” and 
‘“‘embryo’’ may bediscussed and learned.) Growth 


of baby froma cell. Birth of baby. 

g. Getting ready for the baby. Clothes 
needed. Different types and their uses. Sam- 
ples. Advertisements with pictures. Baby’s 


room. Advantages of a nursery —either a 
separate room or a special corner of mother’s 
room — ventilation, heating, cleaning. Bed cov- 
erings, pads, pillow. Bathtub and thermometer. 
Basket — soap, talcum, pins, wash cloths, etc. 
Rack for clothes and towels. 

Baby’s day. (A clock was made for hours of 
feeding, sleeping, bathing.) Rules for outing, 
made by girls who had a baby in the family. 
Carriage — kind; discussion of best type and 
why; advertisements brought. Creeping pen 
for older children; advantages. 

10. Care of the baby. Lifting, dressing. 
Navel dressing — need for and care of explained. 
Care of clothing — (baby and doll clothing do- 
nated by children). Bathing baby (tub and 
screen loaned). Discussion as to temperature; 


best method of bathing; drying baby. Baby’s 
first bath. Care of special organs. 
11. Feeding baby. Breast feeding. How 


much, how often. Method of holding baby. 
Artificial feeding. Articles needed — best type 
of bottles, nipples, bottle brush, etc. Need for 
sterilization. Brief study of bacteria in milk and 
water. Preparation of milk and barley water. 

12. Weighing baby. Materials; need for; 
when to weigh; how to weigh. 

13. Things not to do — when baby is feeding, 
being bathed, awake, outdoors. 

14. Diseases and how to treat them. Com- 
mon ailments. Diarrhea, constipation, hiccough, 
colic, croup, prickly heat, chafing, convulsions. 
Contagious diseases. Measles, whooping cough.” 


Number 4 
FOOD SCOUT CAMPAIGN 
Miss Minnette McKay — Teacher 
9A & 9B Science — Golden Gate School — 1921 
It was found that the pupils of Golden Gate 
School were 38.6% underweight. At the end 
of this campaign, the pupils in the same schoo! 
showed only 22% underweight. The campaign 
was carried on by the ninth grade children, who 
presented the results to the lower grade classes. 
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The members of the Junior High School were 
asked to give their aid in presenting the first and 
second health rules to children ia the lower grades. 
Quite clever and original pictures appeared on 
the blackboards of the science class room illus- 
trating the evils of coffee drinking and the bene- 
fits to be derived from milk as a beverage. The 
underweight members of grades one to six were 
invited to talks emphasizing the lesson of the 
pictures. The younger children were then asked 
to report to their classes, if their teachers so de- 
sired, the lessons learned and to write on the 
blackboards the rule for the week. 

The 5A class developed Rule 4 by the visual 
method of a food exhibit. Two posters were 
made to read: 

What to Eat 

How to Eat It 
Each poster was placed over its own section of 
the exhibit, which was arranged as follows: 

Section A. 

I. Five groups of foods labeled respectively 
starch, sugar, protein, fats, minerals. (Care was 
taken to place in two groups foods containing 
relatively high proportions of two food sub- 
stances.) 

Behind the table two larger signs — “ Building 
Foods,” ‘‘ Energy Foods.” 

Ribbons passing from each of these signs to the 
proper food groups on the table. 

II. Four groups of food arranged with labels 
in this manner: 

Less of these — Starches 
Less of this — Candy - 
More of these — Green Vegetables 
More of this — Fruit 
Near these was a poster reading: 


A substance necessary for growth is found in — 
Butter 
Cream 
Egg Yolk 
Leafy Vegetable 
(Each of the substances mentioned accompanied 
the poster.) 


III. SCHOOL PROJECTS 


FIRE PREVENTION CAMPAIGN — 1922 


Howard Welty, Principal 
Lockwood School 
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1. A talk on fire prevention and a demonstra- 
tion of how to send in an alarm by Captain Sandy 
of the Fire Prevention Bureau of the Oakland 
Fire Department. 

2. School fire department organized by Willie 
Whitten and Joe Wright of 9A. 

a. Fire reels located and used by school fire- 
men. 

b. Fire drills. 

c. How to use extinguishers and where to put 
water or chemicals. 

d. Runner appointed to make run to nearest 
school fire box — No. 778 —at corner of 66th 
Avenue and East 14th Street. Runner deter- 
mined by speed test—15 seconds. Runners: 
Sam Victor, Charles Soule. 

3. Directions how to turn in alarm sent to all 
classes and taught to all. 

4. Bulletin sent into each home telling the 
fire hazards that endanger property in every 
community. 

5. All pupils in higher grades drew maps locat- 
ing their homes, their fire alarm, and shortest 
way to get to it. Most of them also gave the 
time to run to box. 

6. Bulletins sent into homes of those children 
who could not make drawing of home and loca- 
tion of fire box. The immediate return of maps 
showed coéperation of parents. 

7. Bulletins sent into every home just before 
Christmas asking patrons not to use candles on 
Christmas trees. 

8. Bulletins sent into every home showing the 
maintenance costs, number of alarms, false 
alarms, and cost per run in order to educate the 
people with regard to how the fire expense helps 
increase the taxes in Oakland. 

g. Compositions written— best selected on 
Fire Prevention. 

10. Codperation of all class teachers in making 
pictures and posters illustrating fire hazards and 
fire prevention. 

11. Coédperation of typing teacher and pupils 
in helping to present the data. 

12. Prize offered for best contrivance sub- 
mitted for cleaning dirty chimneys. 

13. Collection of a library on fire prevention. 

14. To carry on this campaign all the teachers 
and pupils have worked continuously and the 
parents have helped in every way in a splendid 
spirit of coéperation. 
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DAY NURSERIES AND HEALTH CENTERS 
AS SCHOOL PROJECTS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

In factory and water front districts, 
health conditions for children are fre- 
quently very poor. An over-crowded 
foreign population lives in these dis- 
tricts surrounding many large factories. 
Health Centers to lessen infant mor- 
tality and teach foreign mothers Ameri- 
can habits of life have been established 
in a number of water front Junior High 
or Neighborhood Schools. A most int- 
eresting phenomenon in school proj- 
ects has attended this . development. 
The large senior high schools in the 
best resident districts have taken great 
interest in this movement from the 
start. It has been the custom of 
senior high schools to adopt one of these 
Neighborhood Schools to promote the 
interests of the Day Nursery and 
Health Center work by paper drives 
and Junior Red Cross sales and activi- 
ties. An outstanding instance of this 
was the establishment by the Fremont 
High School of a Day Nursery and 
Health Center in the Lazear School in 
one of the water front factory districts. 
The Fremont High School assumed the 
sponsorship for the Lazear Neighbor- 
hood School about four years ago. The 
boys of the Manual Training Shop 
fitted out a cottage for the Day Nur- 
sery children and equipped the sleeping 
porch, fenced and arranged the yard, 
etc. With paper drives they assisted 
in supporting this Nursery and Health 
Center. 

Recently the Technical High School, 
coéperating with the Association of 
College Women, assumed a similar 
undertaking in the Clawson Neighbor- 
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hood School and established there a 
fine Day Nursery and Baby Clinic. 
The Science classes of the Technical 
High School participated actively in 
the organization of the Nursery; the 
Art Department assisted in equipping 
it; and the whole school rallied strongly 
behind a great paper drive to raise 
funds. The spirit of social service and 
a desire to Americanize and be neigh- 
borly to these factory schools animated 
both of these high schools in establish- 
ing these important welfare centers. 

A typical center is described in the 
project below: 


This project has been worked out successfully 
in high school physiology classes and in junior 
high school science classes. The motive behind 
this piece of work is two-fold: to teach girls how 
to feed, clothe, and care for babies, and to afford 
opportunity for health consultation to the pre- 
school children of the neighborhood. 

1. Preparation: The girls of the class make a 
study of infant care and prenatal care, organized 
to fit the local situation. Make a study of birth 
rate and infant mortality for the district, city, 
state, and nation. Information on local condi- 
tions may be obtained from the City Health 
Office, where birth and death cards are on file. 
Good material may be obtained from the follow- 
ing sources: Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C.; Bureau of Child Hy- 
giene, State Board of Health, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Baby Hygiene Committee, American Association 
of University Women, San Francisco Branch, 323 
Haight Street, San Francisco. It should be 
understood that the girls are not qualified to 
serve in the center until this course of training is 
completed. It is most inadvisable to attempt to 
conduct a center with girls who have not devel- 
oped a scientific attitude toward this work. 
When considered as a laboratory course in child 
care it has been most successful. 

2. Equipment: The room chosen should be 
well lighted and heated, easy of access from the 
street (preferably on the ground floor) and at- 
tractively furnished. If only one room is avail- 
able, it should be divided by screens or curtains 
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so as to provide for waiting room, consultation 
room, and dressing room. 

Furniture: A few comfortable chairs, table for 
secretary, table for scales, examination table, 
screens (clothes racks covered with cretonne or 
muslin make cheap and attractive screens). 

(Plans and specifications may be obtained from 
Director of Boys’ Vocational Work. Lists of 
scales and other material needed may be obtained 
on request from Bureau of Child Hygiene, State 
Board of Health.) 

3. Organization: A center needs the following 
personnel: Children’s Health Center physician, 
school nurse, baby hospital nurse, teacher in 
charge, four girl assistants to act as secretary to 
physician, to take charge of weighing, and to 
meet mothers, and a home teacher. The con- 
fidential relation between parents and physician 
is fostered by having as few “‘outsiders’’ as pos- 
sible in evidence. 

4. Community Codéperation: Interest in the 
center has been stimulated in the following ways: 
through the home teacher, the school nurse, the 
baby hospital nurse; through invitation by 
members of the class having charge of the center 
to members of their own homes, to neighbors, 
relatives, and friends. Mimeographed dodgers, 
letters of invitation and post-cards have been 
successively used. 

5. Follow-up Work: To get the most value out 
of this work for the mothers the physician’s ad- 
vice may be supplemented by: personal visit by 
baby hospital nurse to home; distribution of 
literature; exhibits, put on in the center or else- 
where in the school where the attention of moth- 
ers can be called to them. Baby shows, recep- 
tions for center babies, birthday cards, etc. 

To secure the greatest educational value for the 
class from this project it is necessary to have 
weekly discussions of the problems presented in 
the center: for example, feeding cases, nose and 
throat obstructions, teeth. 

6. Records: Baby books. These may be made 
by the girls and given to the mothers. Snapshots 
of the babies add interest. The book should pro- 
vide for record of visits, baby’s weight, etc. Jn- 
dividual record card (provided by the Alameda 
County Health Center). Monthly summary 
(blanks furnished by Health Center) to be made 
out by the teacher in charge, and a copy kept for 
study by succeeding classes. 











THE LAWRENCE PLAN FOR EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP—I 


BLANCHE A. CHENEY 
State Normal School, Lowell, Massachusetts 


The Lawrence Plan for Education in 
Citizenship, set on foot in May, 1918, 
was an attempt to discover through 
sane experimentation what changes 
should be made in the curriculum, the 
teaching practices, and the general con- 
duct of an ordinary elementary public 
school in order to engage more directly 
and more purposefully in its most 
fundamental task, the making of intel- 
ligent, responsible, and loyal citizens in 
our American democracy. 

The idea of the Lawrence Plan grew 
out of a series of conferences between 
Dr. E. D. Adams of Leland Stanford 
University, at that time acting as 
Regional Director for New England of 
the National Security League, and John 
J. Mahoney, then Principal of the State 
Normal School at Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. 

As a result of these conferences, and 
of others held later with the school au- 
thorities in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, and the Massachusetts Division 
of the National Security League, the 
Lawrence Plan was launched as a joint 
experiment by the School Department 
of Lawrence, the Lowell Normal School, 
and the National Security League. The 
control of the school was lodged in the 
following groups: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bernard M. Sheridan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts (Chairman) 

John J. Mahoney, Principal of State Normal 
School, Lowell, Massachusetts (Secretary) 


Ephraim D. Adams, Professor of History, Leland 
Stanford University 

Paul H. Hanus, Professor of the History and Art 
of Teaching, Harvard University 

Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of Government, 
Harvard University 

SUPERVISORY STAFF 

Bernard M. Sheridan 

John J. Mahoney 

Miss Blanche A. Cheney, Instructor in History 
and Civics, State Normal School, Lowell 

Miss Leila M. Lamprey, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Lawrence 

Miss Alma McCrum, Instructor in Principles of 
Teaching, State Normal School, Lowell 

C. F. Sullivan, Master of Oliver School, Lawrence 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Henry Harmon Chamberlin, Chairman of Educa- 
tion Committee, Massachusetts Division, Na- 
tional Security League, Worcester 

Robert M. McElroy, Education Director of the 
National Security League, New York 

Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston 


The plan was worked out in the 
Oliver School in Lawrence, a school of 
fourteen hundred pupils and forty 
teachers, containing all of the eight ele- 
mentary grades. This experiment was 
carried on for two years, long enough to 
demonstrate its value. In 1920 it was 
discontinued because of the lack of 
financial support. However, the same 
kind of experiment was successfully 
tried out during 1921 and 1922 in the 
Crosby School in the town of Arlington, 
Massachusetts, under the sanction of 
the following officials: 


George C. Minard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Arlington, Massachusetts 
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Clarence M. Weed, Principal of the State Normal 
School at Lowell, Massachusetts 

Frank W. Wright, Director of Normal Schools, 
Massachusetts State Department of Education 


The marked success of both experi- 
ments seems to prove that, with some 
adaptation, this plan of civic education 
works equally well in war times and 
peace times, with children of immigrant 
stock and children of native parentage. 

The aims, content, and methods of 
the so-called Lawrence Plan have been 
presented in a bulletin prepared by the 
supervisors and the administrative offi- 
cers in charge. The statement of the 
plan was made at the suggestion of the 
State Department of Education, and 
parts of it appeared in the annual re- 
port for the year 1919. This article 
and several others which are to follow 
are based on that statement. They 
are offered in order to make informa- 
tion concerning this interesting educa- 
tional experiment more widely and 
readily available to teachers and school 
authorities. 


AIMS AND GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


The new emphasis on training in citi- 
zenship involved no radical reorganiza- 
tion of the school, but rather a change 
in purpose and spirit through a redi- 
rection of traditional to functional 
instruction. The idea was not to sub- 
stitute a new curriculum for that in 
common use, but to permeate every 
course of study with loyalty to Ameri- 
can ideals and to give new life and 
meaning to the everyday work of the 
school. 

Since the Lawrence Plan undertakes 
to prepare boys and girls for the best 
life in our American democracy, it must 
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necessarily relate its teaching to life. 
It must, moreover, go to society for its 
methods of school management and 
classroom procedure. In other words 
the school must become a laboratory of 
democracy in which children learn to 
be good citizens by and through being 
good citizens. Every child must have a 
chance to share in the life of his group. 
In the degree to which boys and girls 
do share in the activities of their school 
community, in that degree the school 
will become truly socialized. 

If real education comes only through 
self-activity and self-expression, the 
school must give children opportunity 
to become doers and thinkers and not 
merely observers and listeners. The 
teacher must use the child’s experience 
and interest in the everyday life about 
him. This will encourage him to en- 
gage in purposeful activities which will 
make him see that school work is worth 
while. 

The controlling aim of a democratic 
school must be that of developing in 
children the essential qualities of Amer- 
ican citizenship. The teacher realizes 
that her first duty to her pupils is the 
fostering of right habits, attitudes, and 
ideals rather than instruction in subject 
matter. This work in character build- 
ing enters into the warp and woof of all 
the child’s experiences in all the grades. 
The children cultivate such qualities as 
self-control, respect for law, initiative, 
the spirit and habit of codéperation, a 
sense of personal responsibility, straight 
thinking, and sound judgment by ac- 
tual practice with their fellows. During 
the early years of school life the children 
are, of course, unaware of the teacher's 
civic purpose. They are simply living 
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and having experiences together. Dur- 
ing the fourth year of school life, per- 
haps earlier, the child should begin to 
set up standards of citizenship in order 
to judge his own conduct and that of 
his group. This self-rating should con- 
tinue throughout his school life, for the 
spirit of self-analysis tends to conscious 
effort to raise the standard and thus im- 
prove the quality of citizenship. 

Thus in the democratic school boys 
and girls engage in the same types of 
activities and cultivate the same quali- 
ties as the worthy adult citizen in our 
democratic society. Through willing 
and effective participation as junior citi- 
zens, children will gradually live them- 
selves into an intelligent, responsible, 
and loyal adult citizenship as a natural 
consequence. In _ short, democracy 
must become a habit, a learning through 
experience. 

Our democracy is as yet an unfinished 
task. It is not achieved for all time but 
is constantly changing as the ideas and 
ideals of the people change. Education 
must prepare children to live in a chang- 
ing society. It must fit them to meet 
new situations. The boys and girls now 
in school will soon become the citizens 
whose duty it will be to solve the mighty 
problems of readjustment after the 
World War. The school must therefore 
teach the principles and ideals of our 
democracy as the only key to the proper 
solution of future problems. Further- 


more, American boys and girls should 
understand the principles and ideals of 
American democracy in order to appre- 
ciate the imperative need for constant 
vigilance in preserving and fulfilling 
these principles. 


Not only the hope of 
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1 As set forth by John J. Mahoney in Lawrence Plan Leaflet, No. 1. 





America but in truth the hope of the 
world lies in the ability and the vision 
of our American youth in interpreting 
and applying these principles of de- 
mocracy to national and international 
problems. 


WHAT THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP ARE! 


The Lawrence Plan applies certain 
cardinal principles which should _be- 
come second nature to every American 
pupil: 

1. Citizenship—Freedom and Personal 
Obligation. 

(a) The good citizen knows America 
for the land of opportunity. 

(b) He believes in hard work and 
reverences honest labor. 

(c) He knows he is free to bring out 
the best that is in him, materially and 
spiritually, provided he does not en- 
croach on the rights of others. 

(d) He realizes that for him every 
right has a corresponding duty, and 
every privilege a corresponding obliga- 
tion. 

(e) He knows that the highest spirit- 
ual development must bring to “‘men’s 
business and bosoms’”’ a high regard for 
their fellow men and the spirit of service 
and sacrifice for them and for their 
country. 


2. Patriotism—Devotion to Country. 

(a) The good citizen has an abiding 
faith in American democracy. 

(b) He believes in obedience to law. 

(c) He believes in majority rule as a 
cardinal principle of democracy. 

(d) He believes (1) in the American 
representative form of government; and 
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therefore (2) in a wise choice of capable 
leaders. 

(e) He regards public office as a pub- 
lic trust. 

(f) He is never ‘‘agin the Govern- 
ment” except for the sake of helpful 
criticism. 

(g) He recognizes (1) that democ- 
racy, like all human institutions, has its 
faults; and (2) that only by constant 
vigilance can American democracy be 
preserved. 

3. As he grows in years and experi- 
ence the principles of American de- 
mocracy come to have for him a sacred 
meaning. He loves his country. He 
would fight for her as he would defend 
the honor of his mother or his wife or his 
children. He will gladly lay down his 
life that she may live. Let us hope he 
will learn to live for her in the same 
spirit as her heroes have died for her. 


THE THREEFOLD ALLEGIANCE 


Toward what actual visible things 
can the feeling of loyalty be directed? 
What is it that children must love, obey, 
and protect in the state? Manifestly 
the three types of government which 
exist side by side within the United 
States: (1) The local unit—town, vil- 
lage, borough, or city—is to be cher- 
ished because it comes closest to the 
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child—is his home, his political mother. 
(2) The state government provides the 
safeguards of personal liberty, pays for 
public education, regulates business. 
(3) The nation is the object of the 
highest service for the child, and de- 
mands his loyalty, his allegiance, his 
military service. 


THE WORLD ORDER 


1. The good citizen realizes that the 
United States is, on the whole, the best 
form of government that ever existed, 
but he recognizes the merits of other 
countries as well as those of his own. 

2. He hopes that a spirit of tolerance 
for other liberal forms of government 
will pave the way for a democratic 
world control, and he knows that such 
control can rest only on good faith. 

3. For these reasons, a good Ameri- 
can will make a good citizen of the 
world. But (a) he will realize that In- 
ternationalism must supplement Ameri- 
canism, not destroy it; and (b) he will 
realize that he can best hasten the 
coming of such a world order by serving 
America now with all his heart and all 
his soul and all his strength. 

Such in brief are the principles which 
were made the basis of the Lawrence 
Plan and must be kept in mind in any 
attempt at education in citizenship. 








WHY STUDY THE PROJECT METHOD?' 


James F. Hosic 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


What one does depends upon his con- 
ception of the job. His progress de- 
pends, moreover, upon a clear view of 
what is to be learned and what he must 
do in order to learn it. These truths 
are borne out by common observation 
and they have been demonstrated by 
scientific experiment. At the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Professor Judd caused a 
group of boys to shoot darts at an ob- 
ject under water. Not being aware of 
the principle of refraction of light, they 
missed the target. Then he took a 
part of the group aside and explained 
the bending of the light rays and how 
allowance must be made for it. Placing 
the object in a new position, he invited 
all the boys to a second trial. Those in 
ignorance of the facts did little better 
than before, but the boys who knew 
what adjustment was necessary made 
allowance for refraction and showed 
marked improvement. 

Teaching, needless to say, is an art 
requiring far more skill than hitting an 
object under water. Learning how to 
do it proceeds most successfully, how- 
ever, in the same way. Mere trial and 
error is wasteful in the extreme and, in 
view of the issues at stake, hardly to be 
tolerated if something better offers. It 
is for this reason that no one can afford 
to pass over lightly so promising a con- 
cept of learning and teaching as the 
Project Method. The study of it will 
develop much of the theory indispensa- 
ble to a better practice. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CONCEPTS IN 
EDUCATION 

What the possibilities of the project 
idea are becomes clear when it is 
brought into comparison with other 
educational concepts which have been 
or are now powerful in shaping our 
teaching policies. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the concept of discipline. For 
many generations mental growth was 
supposed by the majority even of the 
most intelligent to be dependent upon 
the pursuit of hard, disagreeable, and 
meaningless tasks. Hence Latin and 
mathematics of the most formal and 
profitless sort were relentlessly pounded 
in—often literally with the cat-o-nine- 
tails, as pictures of the period show. 
Even today Mr. Dooley’s famous jibe is 
not wholly without point: ‘It doesn’t 
matter what a boy studies so long as he 
doesn’t like it.” Not a few, both 
among the laity and the college profes- 
sors themselves, still adhere to a doc- 
trine almost as extreme. 

The contrasting doctrine of interest 
has slowly made its way but often in 
garbled form. By contrast with the dis- 
ciplinary, the interesting persists in be- 
ing regarded as merely the easy. Ear- 
nest pedagogues still look with suspicion 
on school work which the pupils like. 
At the best, interest is too often con- 
ceived of as something added from the 
outside, traceable to the technique of 
the teacher, not inherent in the experi- 
ence, the subject matter itself. 


1 All rights reserved by the author. 
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Subject matter, too, illustrates the 
point. Having been conceived of as a 
body of facts systematically arranged in 
a printed book, it lends itself grudg- 
ingly to use as a term descriptive of free 
activities, unassociated entirely, it may 
be, with the printed book. A well- 
informed teacher of geography re- 
marked feelingly of one of her col- 
leagues, ‘‘Isn’t it a pity that so able a 
man as Mr. X should fritter away his 
time on a subject like manual training 
—a subject without content!”’ 

Young students in courses prepara- 
tory to teaching invariably find it dif- 
ficult to identify the subject matter of 
dancing and art. And many a more 
mature member of the profession can 
testify that, try as he will, a subject of 
study means to him a textbook. Gram- 
mar, for example, is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with Swinton or Harvey, his 
copy of which opens automatically to 
the soiled and much-thumbed pages 
whereon one may still make out the 
words, ‘‘I love, thou lovest, he loves.”’ 


VALUE OF THE CONCEPT OF PROJECT 
METHOD 


The peculiar service which the con- 
cept of Project Method may render is in 
synthesizing and uniting most of the 
good ideas about teaching which are 
current in our day. In business the 
time comes when it is economical for 
several of the scattered enterprises 
which have sprung up in a given field 
to merge. Educational theorizing has 
reached that stage. The teacher who 
seeks to master and apply such a be- 
wildering array of notions as instinctive 
basis, individual differences, appercep- 
tion, interest, self-activity, motivation, 
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problem attack, . psychological versus 
logical, inductive versus deductive, so- 
cialization, transfer, the school as a 
training in citizenship, leadership, moral 
development, and building of ideals has 
a formidable task ahead of him. A 
balanced technique can hardly result 
from the consideration of them sepa- 
rately. Loss of perspective and fad- 
dism are all but inevitable. With such 
definite plans of procedure as socialized 
recitation and supervised study the 
danger is greater still. 

Now Project Method, properly in- 
terpreted, implies most of what is best 
in all of these ideas. The basic concep- 
tion is that vastly the greater part of 
human learning takes place during the 
conscious pursuit of ends. In such per- 
suit obviously the self is active; motives 
are operative; problems arise and are 
attacked; new experience is interpreted, 
if at all, through old; the activity itself 
is a safeguard against a prematurely 
logical arrangement of experience—-the 
logic will be that of the learner himself; 
the search for solutions proceeds in- 
ductively, while deductive application 
is made of what has already been 
learned and promises aid in the present 
emergency; conditions favorable to 
transfer are present, for the attitude 
throughout is that of using all of one’s 
resources to meet the new situations 
which arise; groups are, by defini- 
tion, socialized—they cherish purposes 
known to be common and codéperate in 
organized fashion to accomplish them; 
finally, good citizenship, the qualities 
of the leader, moral character, and 
ideals are all cultivated in the only way 
they can effectively be cultivated, 
through intelligent, purposeful activity 
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leading on to satisfaction with the good 
and dissatisfaction with its opposite. 

It is this focusing of educational 
ideas and ideals which gives Project 
Method such potentialities. Fixing our 
thoughts first of all upon the complete, 
purposeful experience, often had in co- 
operation with others, as the great de- 
sideratum, we find it easy to assign the 
various subsidiary and supporting ideas 
to their appropriate places. The re- 
sulting gain in force and unification of 
effort is apparent. Not since the For- 
mal Steps, as laid out by Herbart’s 
disciples, came across the water has so 
central an idea of method occurred to 
American educators. But while the 
Formal Steps were just that, formal 
steps, to be taken by the teacher in the 
over-glorified ‘“‘recitation,’”’ the Project 
Method is a philosophy at once of life 
and learning as well as teaching, capa- 
ble of infinite variety of application and 
rather the basis for a technique than the 
technique itself. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


It would be inadequate, however, to 
describe the Project Method as merely 
a synthesis of current educational ideas. 
It brings with it new and valuable addi- 
tions, drawn in large measure from the 
newer educational psychology. One of 
the most important ‘of these, without 
doubt, is that learning is never single 
but always multiple—an idea partly 
grasped by older writers who spoke of 
“unconscious tuition’’ and incidental 
teaching. However, while many have 
recognized that arithemetic was not all 
that John and Mary were learning in 
the number class, few or none have 
hitherto stressed the importance of this 
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secondary or associated learning and 
particularly the part-method has to 
play with regard to it. This is one of 
the chief contributions which Professor 
Kilpatrick has made to the movement. 
Its far-reaching significance will be 
more and more clearly realized as time 
goes on. 

In this view it is not merely the 
given primary fact or skill with which 
the teacher is concerned but those asso- 
ciated and concomitant ideas and ideals 
which accompany it. Information 
gained at the cost of permanent aver- 
sion to the subject is quite too common 
and too easily condoned. Methods of 
work, in spite of all that has been said 
and written about teaching pupils how 
to study, are too seldom mastered. 
Worst of all, the studies frequently fail 
to stimulate to any spontaneous or in- 
dependent effort. They are assigned 
tasks to be done and got over with in or- 
der to please the task-master, not from 
zest in the work itself. Our smug com- 
placence in the face of this situation 
shows how badly a new and formative 
idea of teaching is needed. Purposive 
learning goes far to overcome the 
difficulty. 

From Thorndike’s educational psy- 
chology comes a suggestion equally 
valuable. The attitude or ‘‘set”’ of the 
mind, he says, largely determines both 
what response a person will make to a 
given stimulus and whether that re- 
sponse will be satisfying or not. In 
terms of method this means that the 
teacher’s technique may determine not 
only that something shall be learned, 
but also just what that something shall 
be. Mind set, appropriate response, re- 
sulting satisfaction or dissatisfaction, 
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and the consequent strengthening or 
weakening of the tendency to make that 
particular response to that situation, 
this is the sequence. The project atti- 
tude is one of expectancy toward a 
desired goal. In the process of helping 
the pupils to define their goal the project 
teacher takes an important step toward 
insuring the desired outcome. 


SOME OTHER VALUES 


That a school life made up in larger 
measure of hearty, purposeful activi- 
ties is certain to be richer than has been 
common seems certain. What the 
workshop or the office and the club are 
to the adult, the school may corre- 
spondingly be to the child. Formal reci- 
tations of lessons conned from books 
are artificial and are felt by all to be so. 
The opportunities for social experience, 
for initiative, choice, and self-direction 
which they offer are meager. They are 
commonly spoken of as a preparation 
for something, but to the pupils that 
objective is too vague, unreal, and far 
away. Somehow children often fail to 
take their school life very seriously. 
The real business of living begins when 
the school day is over. This means 
half-hearted effort and a habit of indif- 
ference. It islargely unnecessary. The 
school might be—and of course often 
is—a place to live a full, earnest, joyous 
life. The Project Method tends power- 
fully to bring this consummation to pass. 

If now we add the thought that the 
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spirit of codperation is basic to right 
relations between pupil and _ pupil, 
pupil and teacher, teacher and super- 
visor, and the school and the home, we 
shall make a strong case for an ideal of 
method which implies every reasonable 
effort to secure full and effective coép- 
eration as the condition antecedent to 
all school activity, be it work or play. 
Some have even affirmed that’ the re- 
sulting freedom from friction and strain 
makes for better mental and physical 
health on the part of all concerned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Kilpatrick’s The Project Method, 
pages 6-16, analyzes several of the con- 
cepts included in the project idea. 
Dewey’s Interest and Effort is the indis- 
pensable treatment of that theme. 
Wilson and Wilson have presented the 
idea of motivation at length in their 
Motivation of School Work. Those in- 
terested in instincts, individual differ- 
ences, and transfer will go to Thorn- 
dike’s Educational Psychology, Briefer 
Course. Dewey's Moral Training in the 
Public Schools is the most useful book on 
that subject. For background Tuft’s 
Real Business of Living will be found 
valuable. For a modern statement of 
the nature and purpose of the school and 
its activities see Bonser, The Elementary 
School Curriculum. Much of Bode’s 
Fundamentals of Education is in point; 
see particularly Chapters IV, V, and 
VIII. 








MONTANA, THE LAND OF THE SHINING MOUNTAINS: 
A PAGEANT 


ALICE M. KRACKOWIZER 


Assistant Superintendent and Supervisor of Grades, Lewistown, Montana 


This pageant was conceived a year 
before its execution, at a time when the 
entire teaching body, under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor, was engaged in 
working out to suit the particular needs 
of the community a curriculum in his- 
tory, civics, nature study, and geog- 
raphy. 

The pageant was submitted as a proj- 
ect for the first six grades of the four 
city schools and groups from the Junior 
High School, about Christmas time. 
The details were perfected early in Jan- 
uary, 1922. Later in the month the 
actual work in the classrooms was 
begun. The method of procedure will 
best be illustrated by a reproduction of 
some of the bulletins sent out to the 
teachers. These directions will follow 
shortly. 

Usually, a pageant is an affair for the 
out-of-doors. In this case, however, it 
was to be a “house-warming”’ for the 
new Junior High School auditorium and 
gymnasium. Hence, all plans had to be 
carried out with the limitations of in- 
door space in mind. 

The music, carefully selected, and 
planned to enhance the mood of each 
passing scene, was to be played by one 
of the fine musicians in the town. The 
groups of songs sung by the children 
were to be accompanied by the piano, 
reinforced by the violin carrying the 
melody. The songs were taught in the 
respective grades during the regular 
music periods by the supervisor of music. 
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The dances were taught during the reg- 
ular physical education periods under 
the direction of the physical education 
director. The primary teachers con- 
cerned assisted in adapting the dance to 
the capacity of the little children. 

The supervisor, being general man- 
ager and author of the pageant, needed 
to be everywhere to oversee, to unify, to 
attend to the innumerable details of 
such an undertaking, and to make 
smooth the way for the teachers codp- 
erating with her. She took charge of 
the costume problem as a whole. This 
involved the color scheme for artificial 
lighting, groupings of color, materials 
substituted, amounts needed, historic 
accuracy, etc. Five of the largest firms 
in the United States contributed sam- 
ples asked for; a local firm offered a 20 
per cent discount for the privilege of 
furnishing materials. Some of the 
teachers not directly concerned in the 
pageant offered their assistance. Most 
of the parents expressed their willing- 
ness to codperate in meeting the ex- 
pense and doing what work the children 
could not do. 

The language work growing out of 
the pageant was of the best, and vital 
to the children. They had to express 
themselves well in order to live up to 
the vision they wished to convey to 
their audience. Some of the ideas ex- 
pressed by the Junior High School 
pupils are reproduced elsewhere. The 
entire group individually made first 
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drafts. From these the most accepta- 
ble were selected; these were re-sub- 
mitted and worked over a second time. 
Then a choice was made as to which 
‘“‘speech’”’ was to be used in the pag- 
eant.! 

The most beautiful posters were pro- 
duced under the inspiration of the 
‘motif’ prompting them. The invita- 
tions were charming and varied in de- 
sign and character. The teachers ad- 
mitted that they had never engaged in 
any art work which was more satisfac- 
tory and artistic. The concluding 
poem was not original, but was changed 
and modified to suit the special pur- 
pose. 

There was no school activity which 
did not contribute in some way to the 
success of the pageant. In turn, there 
was no school activity which was not 
improved and vitalized because of its 
participation. The reader may figure 
out for himself the manner in which 
even spelling, penmanship, and arith- 
metic had their share. Space does not 
permit further elaboration. 


DIRECTIONS SENT TO TEACHERS 


The twenty-sixth of May has been designated 
as the date for the pageant to be given by the 
Lewistown City Schools. The aim at the present 
time is to enlist your interest and your coépera- 
tion. 

“A pageant is interrupted action on a related 
theme.” ‘The giving of a pageant is an act of 
veneration or patriotism.” 

Two of the main principles involved in the 
giving of a pageant are as follows: 


1. The pageant must be effective within itself; 
at the same time it must reproduce as closely as 
may be exact conditions of the periods repre- 
sented. 


I2I 


2. It must draw upon the activities of regular 
classroom work, and increase appreciation of 
work done in school. Only in this way is it justi- 
fied as an educational undertaking. In this way 
it has a real function, for it is not then a “‘show”’ 
or a “ performance.” 

Our pageant is to be a historic pageant, growing 
out of the outline in the social subjects formulated 
by the teachers of the district last year. It is 
called “‘Montana, the Land of the Shining 
Mountains.” 

The plan in general is to take the events of the 
pageant in groups by rooms, so as not to interfere 
seriously with regular work; also, so as to get 
along with the smallest possible number of re- 
hearsals. The entire group is to have the benefit 
of the event to be worked out; the principals are 
to be selected later. There is to be made a stren- 
uous effort not to leave out any of the children, 
even though some of them may be simply passive 
members of the group at the end. 

So far as possible the aim is to give each group 
some event on which it is working at the time of 
the pageant, or at least an event which has come 
within the term’s work. 

It is necessary to plan thus far ahead so that 
there may be natural growth in the progress of 
the pageant. The children must have a much 
greater knowledge of the events portrayed than 
is needed for the short presentation on the stage. 
They must live in details and create the atmos- 
phere of the time for themselves. Also, the de- 
tails of costuming must be worked out early, so 
that the materials may be obtained, the cos- 
tumes made without final rush, and the children 
accustomed to handling themselves in the cos- 
tumes. 

The following questions will need to be an- 
swered within the next few weeks: 

1. Which particular event in the pageant will 
you choose for your children? What means will 
you employ to carry it out? 

2. What will you need in the way of costume? 
Number, amount, color scheme, materials. 
(Plan for artificial light indoors.) 

3. How many parents have you who will be 
willing to pay for the costumes their children 
wear? (The expense for each costume ought not 
to be heavy. Our finances are limited.) 


1 This refers to the addresses made by Montana and her Pioneer Spirits. 
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4. How much of the properties you need—ar- 
mor, weapons, etc.—can the children make in the 
art and construction period as part of educative 
work? What must be bought outright? 

5. Which of the grades will be willing to have 
children make posters to be distributed in town, 
giving varied hints of the scenes to be enacted? 

6. What kind of invitation will you have your 
children make to take home as personal reminder 
at the time of the pageant? 

Other questions will come up from time to 
time. 


TO TEACHERS OF FINE ART, INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS, DRAMATIC ART 


In view of the program ahead of us, 
the following suggestions are pertinent: 


I. March. Poster work in all the rooms. 

1. The particular phase of the pag- 
eant taken up in your room will receive 
first and special attention. 

2. Other phases may then be used as 
you wish, when you are interpreting the 
pageant to your children. 

3. Not later than March 31 send to 


the supervisor’s office a half dozen indi- - 


vidual posters from each room, or a 
poster made by the room, if this is your 
preference. 

4. This part of the work should be 
out of the way by April 1. 

5. The posters will help the children 
appreciate the pageant. 

6. Please appoint a delegate from 
each building (two from Lincoln 
School) to confer with the supervisor 
concerning the publicity side of this 
work. 

7. Before sending in your posters, 
place in the lower right-hand corner, in- 
conspicuously, the grade and the name 
of the school, also the name of the 
child, if the work is that of an individual 
child. 
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8. If more than one grade has worked 
on the poster, this should be indicated. 


II. April. Costumes and accessories to 
be made by the children. 

This does not mean that you are to 
do nothing in this line earlier if you 
have time and if it works into your class- 
room plan, also, if children wish to 
make accessories at home. It means: 


1. That the emphasis should be 
placed here in April. 

2. That practically all costumes 
should be finished by the first of May. 

3. That each costume, as finished, 
should be carefully labelled with the 
name of the child and the teacher to 
whose room it belongs. 

4. That children should be taught 
to keep costumes in good condition (a 
very necessary precaution in giving a 
pageant). 

5. That you will have ample time to 
study with the children historic cos- 
tumes of the periods involved, with 
styles, color schemes, materials. (Chil- 
dren should know what were the real 
materials used; that we are substituting 
for financial reasons; that we are repro- 
ducing as nearly as we can the effects. 
They should know something of the 
color effects used, where this has played 
an important part in costume design.) 

6. That, as costumes are finished, 
some place will be provided for safe 
keeping. 

7. That all details must be carefully 
planned and patterns drafted. 

8. That samples, from which we are 
compiling our order list, must be exam- 
ined as soon as possible. 

9g. That definite characters are not to 
be assigned to definite children until the 
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end of the month. This is in line with 
our desire to have all children profit by 
all the work done. 

10. This part of the historic study will 
be an important one for the children. 

11. Design and execute your invita- 
tions as soon as you have finished your 
posters. Make them concise, simple 
and artistic. (By this time the children 
will have some good ideas.) ; 


Ill. May. Bodily and oral expression 
to be perfected. 


1. The success of the pageant de- 
pends upon the team work, the good 
training, the rapidity and accuracy 
with which each one uses his brain and 
falls into place. 

2. The speaking voice, the articula- 
tion, the language reproducing the at- 
mosphere of the period—all of these are 
important factors in the success of the 
pageant. 

3. By the first of May your part in 
the action should be well under way. 

4. For the sake of establishing the 
correct ‘‘stage’’ habits from the begin- 
ning, the following directions are of 
importance: 

a. Montana and her associates enter 
to the left of the audience. 

b. The pageant proper enters to the 
right of the audience. 

c. The piano is stationed at the front 
to the right. 

Carry this picture in mind when you 
are training your children. 

5. This will be the time to choose 
principals and understudies. 

6. A schedule for group rehearsals on 
the stage and arrangements for mass 
rehearsals—probably three—will be 
ready by the first of May. 
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7. By this time you will have had 
time to study thoroughly the historic 
period you are representing. Take up 
the entire pageant with the children, 
so they will understand its significance. 
Point out to them the underlying idea 
which provides for unity throughout. 
Be guided, of course, by the compre- 
hension of your children in the char- 
acter and amount of this study. 

8. Remember that I am ready to 
give any help at any time. I shall be in 
your rooms now and then to watch the 
progress of the work. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PAGEANT 


Montana, the Land of the Shining 
Mountains, steps upon the stage, ac- 
companied by the Pioneer Spirits, who 
have aided in her development. They 
are: 

Imagination, the vision that has led 
them. 

Freedom, the joy of life, the play 
spirit, without whichthe hardships of the 
pioneers would have been unendurable. 

Loyalty, the devotion to purpose, the 
dignity of life. 

Beauty, the fullness of life, the inspira- 
tion of nature. 

Justice, the love of law and order. 

Bravery, which presupposes courage 
and fearlessness; it also embodies kind- 
ness and protection of the weak. 

Adventure, the spirit that followed 
the vision and overcame obstacles. 

Heroism, the willingness to sacrifice 
for the good of all. 

Coéperation, the 
strength and progress. 

Montana speaks: 


prerequisite to 


I am Montana, the land of waving wheat fields 
and wide open prairies, where in olden days large 
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herds of buffalo and bands of Indians roamed at 
will, but where now large towns and cities have 
sprung up. Come, O Indians, trappers, and 
fur-traders, miners, sheepherders and farmers! I 
want you to come and view your work, and feel 
that I thank you a thousand times for all your 
labor. (By a Junior High School pupil.) 


Each group addressed passes onto the 
stage. The Indians give a short war 
dance; others escort the fur-traders and 
trappers, showing them the country. 
The miners, sheepherders, and farm- 
ers in turn appear and sing an appro- 
priate song. As each group finishes, it 
passes by Montana, pays homage, and 
retires to the back part of the stage, 
where it remains to the end of the pag- 
eant. The last group to appear is that 
of the nationalities that have made 
their home in Montana. The boys 
carry the flag of their former country; 
the girls carry dolls dressed like them- 
selves in national costume; they are all 
united in the ‘‘home” in America. 
They sing a lullaby. 

When all are seated in the back- 
ground, Montana again steps forward 
and says: 


It gives me great pleasure to express to you my 
thanks for your past efforts. ‘Work well begun 
is always half done.” Your beginnings are good. 
It is for you to continue your efforts with the aid 
of the coming generation. 

In order to show my appreciation of your past 
endeavors, to prove the true worth of the name, 
““Montana, the Treasure State,”’ I have arranged 
a festival to which you are all invited. 

At this festival you will have glimpses of your 
many inheritances from the past. We will take 
you back to the time of the early Hebrews, Greeks 
and Romans. Remember, it was because of these 
people that you were able to do so many things 
for Montana. It was from those grand old heroes 
of the past that you inherited courage, endurance, 
bravery, and justice. 
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I now appeal to these sterling qualities to take 
charge of the pageant. 


(As the groups of Montana peoples 
have arrived, Montana and her asso- 
ciates have been seated to the left 
somewhat up stage.) 

Imagination now steps forward and 
says: 

I am Imagination, the vision of life in the 
future. I lived when the world was young, when 
fairies, elves, and goblins were free to make the 
world happy. It was through my influence that 
the pioneers migrated westward. Every child 
becomes acquainted with me in the quiet hours 
of night, when its dreams are sweet and pleasant 


as it sees visions of fairies and goblins. (Junior 
High School pupil.) 


Then passes the train of fairyland 
characters, the pages carrying the 
throne for the queen, around which the 


fairies dance a simple dance. (Two be- 
ginning first grades.) All the well- 
known characters are there. Music is 


played from Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel. 

Freedom next takes her place. 
says: 


She 


Iam Freedom. It was the love of freedom that 
led the pioneers to the great work. The joy of 
life and the play spirit are a part of me. If the 
pioneers had not had these two things, the physi- 
cal and mental hardships of that early life would 
have crushed them. Theirs was the same love of 
freedom found in the abandon of the child. In 
the festival you will see him with his beloved 
Mother Goose games. (Junior High School 
pupil.) 


To the music of Mother Goose songs, 
the Mother Goose characters run in 
and play their games. (First grade.) 

Next comes Loyalty. She says: 

I am Loyalty and Devotion. I have made 


Montana great. It was my spirit of loyalty and 
devotion to the purpose that gave the pioneers 

















strength and courage to face the dangers of 


the great West. I have made people great in 
other days, as the story of Joseph will show you. 
(Junior High School pupil.) 


Two pantomimes follow, giving the 
story of Joseph sold to the merchants, 
and the story of Joseph interpreting 
Pharaoh’s dream. Handel’s Largo ac- 
companies these scenes. (Two second 
grades.) 

Beauty comes next. She says: 

I am the spirit of Beauty—the inspiration of 
nature. The beauty of its virginal aspects makes 
strong the soul of man. 

I make possible the fullness of life. I have 
added appreciation and reverence to our pioneers. 
The love of beauty was the guiding spirit in 
Greek life; so now, behold the myth of Persephone 
as an illustration. (Junior High School pupil.) 

A group of Greek youths run in and 
take positions showing the Greek discus 
thrower and other Greek sports. Music 
accompanies their tableau, until they 
run off the stage. 

Then a dramatization of the crucial 
events of the myth of Persephone takes 
place. In it occurs a Greek dance of 
Joy by the nymphs upon the return of 
Persephone from Pluto’s realm. The 
action is given by a fourth grade; a sec- 
ond grade represents the flowers; a first 
grade gives the butterfly and bird 
rhythms. The music is Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song, except during the tableau 
and the maidens’ dance. 

Justice comes forward and says: 


Noble Brutus, see him bleed, 
While to death his sons they lead. 


Then is enacted the story of the con- 
spiracy of the sons of Brutus against 
their own father, and the justice dealt 
out to them by the father. (Fifth 
Grade.) 
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Bravery introduces three scenes (space 
will not permit a reproduction of all the 
conversation constructed by the pu- 
pils): 

1. Knighting the squire, given to the 
music of the Tannhauser March. (Fifth 
Grade.) 

2. The Children’s Crusade, to the 
strains of the Pilgrim’s Chorus (Tann- 
hauser). (Fifth Grade.) 

3. A scene from Robin Hood, show- 
ing Robin’s chivalrous qualities. Music 
from De Koven. (Fifth Grade.) 

Adventure presents two tableaux: 

1. The christening of Harold, from 
the story of the Vikings. Music, The 
Ride of the Valkyries, Wagner. (Third 
Grade.) 

2. The Landing of Columbus, to 
strains from Dvorak’s New World Sym- 
phony. (Fourth Grade.) 

Heroism takes the audience back to 
its Montana home by recalling the his- 
tory of Lewis and Clark and the aid 
given them by Sacajawea, the Bird 
Woman. A short play worked out by 
the children is given, ending with a 
peace dance. (Fourth Grade.) 

Coéperation is the last to speak. She 
points out the large field for her services. 
From this field she has chosen only a 
few examples. There follow: » 

Pilgrims going to church, a proces- 
sion to a Chorale by Cesar Franck. 

A Dame School Pantomime, to the 
music of My Country. 

The Minuet, to Mozart’s Minuet. 

The Maypole dance. 

The Virginia Reel by a company 
of negroes on a southern plantation. 

(Sixth Grade.) 

The Disarmament Conference at 
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Washington, to Beethoven’s Hymn to 
Joy. (Junior High group.) 

After the passing of the pageant, 
Montana and her associates once more 
take the center of the stage. A group 
of modern representatives—the chil- 
dren of today—sing a stanza adapted 
from Out Where the West Begins. (This 
group should have been included in the 
introductory scene, for they run in 
singing the chorus of Montana.) 

Montana delivers her Envoi. She is 
answered by one of the citizens, who at 
the close turns to the audience and 
pleads with it to keep faith with 
Montana. 


L’ENVOI 
Montana: 
For ages I slept in oblivion, 
And dreamed of a race that would be 
When you people should come at my calling, 
From lands by the far eastern sea. 
I poured for you wine of the sunlight 
In my valleys’ deep flagons of jade; 
And now you have answered my bidding 
And come to the feast I have laid. 


I offer you gold from my mountains, 
Fair homesteads my rivers beside, 
I give you my great open spaces, 
The wind in your face as you ride. 
I grant you the birthright of Freedom, 
I call you to serve—not alone; 
For humanity’s hope of the future 
I claim you, I make you my own. 
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The Citizen: 
We answered from homes of the Northland, 

From groves where the mocking birds sing; 
We left the fresh earth in the furrow, 
When the world was aglow with the spring; 
We came from the far frigid Arctic 
Enshrouded in midnight of gloom; 
From foam girdled isles of Pacific 
Exultant with tropical bloom. 


We followed by ox team and stage coach, 
By pack horse and paddle and sail; 
The bones of us bleach in the desert 
On the long, lonely overland trail. 
We laid on your altar our future, 
Our hopes, our ambitions, our all; 
You rewarded with wondrous fruition 
The wanderers who answered your call. 


We built our steel roads where the eagle 
Her erie had perched on the height; 
We yoked the fierce strength of your torrents 
To the silver-wheeled Chariot of Light. 
We waved Aaron’s rod o’er the desert, 
And the wheat fields laugh out in their glee; 
The cloud shadows race o’er the clover, 
And the meadow larks nest on the lea. 


We are standing today upon Pisgah, 
Looking back on the trail of the years 
That has wound through the valleys of laughter 
And paused by the fountains of tears. 
And now (turn to audience) that life’s sunlight 
sheds promise 
Of fulfillment o’er our great West, 
We charge you, who follow our footsteps, 
Keep faith with Montana, the Blest. 


To the strains of a Recessional all 
leave the stage, as they have come on, 
to the music of Grieg’s Morning. 
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MAKING A CLASS PAPER 
THE SITUATION 


Pupils of the Seventh B Class were in- 
vited to a Patriot’s Day Program given by 
the other Seventh B Grade. They were 
very enthusiastic over the ability of the 
pupils displayed in giving the program and 
were eager to prepare a similar means of 
showing their work. 

During the discussion of the ways by 
which work could be exhibited, the teacher 
directed the conversation along the line of a 
class paper or journal. The suggestion to 
have a class paper was accepted and 
preparatory work on the journal was begun. 


Source Material 

. Model class paper. 
. Current magazines. 
Literary selections and poems. 
Study of editorials in daily newspapers. 
Designs on covers of magazines and 
similar designs. 

6. Child’s experience. 

7. Teaching of English—Klapper. 

8. Baltimore County Course of Study. 

9g. Advanced Lessons in Everyday Eng- 
lish—Boleaius. 


No oe 
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Subjects 

Penmanship: Papers written for correc- 
tion and rewritten for the typist. 

Literature: Study of the style of the best 
writers as a means of developing or improv- 
ing the pupil’s style of writing. This sub- 
ject a source of material for original poems 
and stories. 

Spelling: All words needed in the making 
of the paper. 

Arithmetic: Problems involving the 
means of paying for the paper and the cost 
of publishing it. 


Geography and History: Articles col- 
lected on these subjects used as source 
material for editorials. 

Drawing: Making the cover for the paper 
and designing it. 

English: Work done from day to day. 


PROCEDURE 


To give the class an idea of the work to 
be done, the content of a model paper was 
discussed and the need for editors was 
realized. A want ‘‘ad”’ calling for editors 
was placed on the blackboard by the teacher, 
and pupils wrote letters applying for the 
offices they thought they could fill best. 

After the necessary organization, real 
work began. Each editor had a given time 
to have the work of his department done, 
and notice of the material needed was writ- 
ten on the blackboard. The teacher made 
the assignments for the class accordingly. 
Short stories on titles given were written 
first and the best was selected. 

Original poems were written after a model 
form had been worked out at the black- 
board, teacher and pupil working together. 
Selections previously studied proved a great 
help here. 

A period in which original class jokes were 
told was a most interesting one. These 
were written after the oral work, and the 
best were chosen. 

Class news which seemed of sufficient 
interest to the public was told and written 
by the class, but school news was collected 
and written by those appointed by the 
school news editor to do the work. 

The editors, with their assistants, wrote 
the editorials found in the paper. 

Under the direction of the business 
manager, a Minstrel Show was given and 
the proceeds were used to pay for publish- 
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ing the paper. The class wrote letters to 
the principal asking permission to have the 
show. The request was granted and a 
most convenient sum of money was made 
from the humorous entertainment. 

There was a very enthusiastic discussion 
as to the name for the paper and the design 
for the cover. Children reported the name 
and design chosen and gave reasons for the 
choice, but the class could not decide satis- 
factorily between the two names they liked 
best. One pupil suggested a debate. This 
was given and the judges made the decision. 
The design for the cover was voted upon by 
the class. 

The editorial staff and the teacher 
selected the best work submitted and put it 
in correct form for the typist. The busi- 
ness manager had the work done. The 
class made the covers for the typewritten 
pages. 

Complete copies of the paper were sent to 
outsiders who were interested in Syms- 
Eaton School, to the Seventh B pupils, 
to the Syms-Eaton faculty, and personal 
copies were taken home. 

The paper is published monthly. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Originality of the pupils was developed 
and backward children expressed them- 
selves where least expected. Oral and 
written language improved because pupils 
displayed unusual effort to make the paper 
a success. Correct English forms became 
habits because incorrect forms and ex- 
pressions should not appear in the paper. 
The paper was a real experience for the 
child and his school work was enjoyable. 

The following is an example of the work: 


THE Roma ACCIDENT 


The men in charge of the ‘‘Roma”’ had been 
planning to take a trial flight over Norfolk and 
the Peninsula. They intended then to go to 
San Francisco, around the coast, to avoid the 
mountains. 
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The men boarded the ship, and as the giant 
sped on its way they laughed and chatted to- 
gether. They were thinking of the splendid 
record which would be recorded in Washington 
after their successful trip. 

“Get to your post!”’ was the quick command 
given. ‘The ship isleaning!’’ The swiftness of 
the men, as told by survivors, was remarkable. 
Everything was done to prevent the ship from 
falling. 

The giant made a nose dive. The ship hit a 
live wire and before anything could be done, the 
giant was only a mass of iron. 


Morris SPENCER, 
Syms-Eaton School, 
Hampton, Virginia. 


AN EIGHTH GRADE PROJECT IN 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

If the course of study in other systems is 
the same as that under which I teach, other 
eighth grade teachers probably feel as I do— 
that we are asked to serve a sort of hash of 
subject matter that has been presented fresh 
in some previous grade. Especially is this 
true in commercial geography. Nearly all 
of the material has been touched upon and 
much of it taught pretty thoroughly in a 
lower grade, and the mere fact that we are 
going to take it up in a more grownup way 
has not sufficient appeal. It has always 
seemed necessary, therefore, to initiate a 
project in that subject, if in no other. This 
year, our work has centered around a 
Thanksgiving Menu, a chart or scrapbook 
on heavy manila paper, the pages of which 
are about twenty by twenty-four inches. 

Our situation is a very difficult one for 
carrying on project work, but that very 
fact makes projects all the more necessary 
and valuable. The children in my room 
are nearly all of foreign parentage, repre- 
senting ten different nationalities. Very 


few of them hear English spoken in their 
homes, and, with a few exceptions, they do 
not have access to periodicals and illustra- 
tive materials. 


No materials beyond the 
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barest necessities are furnished by the city. 
What then has been the source of our mate- 
rial? The manila paper I furnished, allow- 
ing a pupil the great privilege of going 
downtown to buy it. The pictures were 
brought in by children who had neighbors 
or relatives who would let them cut up 
magazines; they have been cut from seed 
catalogues, from discarded geographies, 
and from a pile of my old National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, which I somewhat hesi- 
tatingly sacrificed to the cause. One little 
Jewish girl has contributed advertising ma- 
terial from her father’s grocery store. The 
charts which last year’s class made had be- 
come torn hanging in the closet, and the 
children were therefore allowed to take 
some of the illustrative material from them. 
This brought a rather interesting reaction 
from one boy in the class. He asked what 
was the use of our making this book if other 
classes could tear it to pieces. I think he 
has been sufficiently assured by the satis- 
faction of the teachers and the principal in 
what we have done that it will be very 
carefully preserved. 

One of the first questions in relation to a 
project is, ‘‘ How did you get it to going?” 
I have to confess that projects which we 
have initiated in September have usually 
been suggested by the teacher. I believe, 
however, that if a situation is created that 
causes the children heartily to adopt the 
suggestion, the execution of the idea may 
be as truly purposeful as if it came from the 
children themselves. At the beginning of 
school, I hung up some of the charts and 
exhibits that other classes had made. I let 
them hang around the room all day with 
no comment except to answer the questions 
that were asked freely by the pupils, who 
manifested a good deal of interest. It was 
not long before the question came: ‘What 
are we going to make this year?’’ Then I 
told the class what our new subject was, 
and something of its scope, telling them to 
think about it over night and to bring sug- 
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gestions in the morning. They decided 
(under stimulation) that they wished to do 
something new and original. In the morn- 
ing, no suggestions were forthcoming. Is 
my experience unique or have other grade 
teachers occasionally faced the same situa- 
tion? I therefore said I had an idea which I 
would tell them for their consideration if 
they wished. They wished, and I suggested 
the making of a Thanksgiving Menu. I 
can truthfully say that the suggestion was 
whole-heartedly adopted and carried out. 

A visitor to our room asked what was the 
pupils’ motive in making the menu,—what 
was to be done with it when it was finished. 
Their primary aim is to make something 
that will be valuable to succeeding classes, 
and teachers in‘ the lower grades have al- 
ready asked if they may borrow it when it is 
finished to illustrate their own geography 
teaching. 

As for the other points which the tech- 
nique of the project method has developed, 
the planning was at first aided by sugges- 
tions from the teacher, but it has been a 
real joy to watch the growth of the pupils’ 
initiative until they have come to do all the 
planning as we take up each new course. 
Every bit of the execution is the children’s 
own work, the teacher maintaining a strict 
policy of “hands off.’’ With one or two ex- 
ceptions, no two similar problems have 
been carried out by the same child, and 
every child has had something to do on the 
menu. I have seen abundant evidence that 
children are constantly judging their own 
handiwork by such remarks as these which 
I have overheard: 

“Isn't that wheat outline swell?”’ 

“That vegetable page is about the best, I 
think.”’ 

“Aren’t the boys going to do anything 
about that picture that’s crooked? It 
spoils the whole page.” 

Incidentally, the boy that made the last 
comment took matters into his own hands 
and “‘fixed”’ the crooked picture himself. 
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Following are a few of the types of class- 
room performances which the making of 
the menu involved. 

The course of study in drawing calls for a 
series of lessons in lettering, and we ob- 
tained permission from the drawing super- 
visor to do the lettering for our menu in- 
stead of the prescribed lessons. The class 
planned the size of lettering for the title 
page and each one lettered the words 
‘Thanksgiving Menu.”’ The best one was 
chosen by the class and transferred to the 
chart. This left the other pupils each with 
a very careful bit of lettering which was not 
to be used. Out of this situation came the 
request that each one make a small book of 
his own, which was done. This proved val- 
uable, as each pupil has at all times had 
some important task even when he has not 
been a member of a special committee. The 
picture to decorate the cover was chosen by 
voting. 

The first page was to be the menu itself. 
The pupils looked through their textbooks, 
each making a list of the foodstuffs they 
thought we should study, putting beside 
each an article of food which we could 
serve at a Thanksgiving dinner. We con- 
solidated these on the blackboard and, 
with sample menus which pupils had found 
at home, we arranged our menu, which was 
carefully lettered by a girl chosen by the 
class: 

Fruit Cup 
Chicken Soup with Rice 
Croutons 


Salmon Croquettes 
Roast Turkey 


Egg Sauce 
Roast Pork 


Dressing Mashed Potatoes Squash 
Turnip Onions 
Cranberry Sauce 
Celery Olives 
Lettuce Salad 
Apple Pie Mince Pie Pumpkin Pie 
Cheese 
Grapes Nuts 
Cocoa 


As each course was taken up, various 
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committees were chosen. One chill let- 
tered the name of the course at the top of 
the page, using upper case letters for the 
foodstuffs we were to study, to make that 
word more conspicuous than the others in 
the title. For example: 


Chicken soup with 
RICE 
or 
Croutons 


made of WHEAT flour 


The most popular committee was the one 
to receive, collect, and paste pictures. It 
was great fun when geography time came to 
go to the cupboard behind the piano to 
search through old magazines and geog- 
raphies, to cut out pictures, arrange the 
page, subject to the approval of the class, 
and to paste in the pictures. One such com- 
mittee consisted of two boys, neither of 
whom had the ability in the beginning to 
paste the pictures straight or even. It was 
a temptation to choose a new committee 
after they had nearly spoiled one page, but 
we let them struggle on, and both boys re- 
ceived valuable training in accuracy and 
carefulness. 

Individuals were usually chosen to draw 
maps of production, manufacture, and 
transportation. Some of these maps are on 
white paper and mounted, and others are 
drawn directly on the manila paper. One 
boy discovered some fine commercial maps 
in a new geography on my desk, and asked 
if he might use them to put the transporta- 
tion routes in a map of the world which a 
group of children had stenciled on the 
blackboard. He searched every map in the 
book for these routes, and the class copied 
them into their own menus. This exercise 
appealed to the other children, and most of 
the maps after that were worked out simi- 
larly. 

Several of the pages have diagrams, some 
of them copied, but some worked out by 
the children from statistics which they 
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found in reference books. The pages on 
wheat have prints made by the pupils from 
negatives taken by the teacher in the wheat 
fields of Indiana last summer. The making 
of these photographic prints was a novelty 
and a source of joy to the children, many of 
whom printed them for their own menus. 

Usually, when the class chose between 
“writing a story’’ and making an outline, 
the story ‘“‘had it”’ by a large majority, but 
the facts about wheat and corn were ar- 
ranged in an outline, and these outlines 
were lettered in the big menu, each taking a 
whole page. In nearly every other course 
the ‘‘story”’ of the foodstuffs was written 
and mounted. This was sometimes the 
composition chosen as best from those 
written by each pupil individually. At 
other times it was written by the class work- 
ing together. All of the pupils contributed 
factswhich they considered important which 
they had gleaned from text and supple- 
mentary books. Aword or phrase to suggest 
each of these contributions was written on 
the board, and these were afterward rear- 
ranged, organized, and some of them elimi- 
nated by the class. Then the class wrote 
their compositions, each sentence being dic- 
tated by the pupils from the outline on the 
board. This was a popular exercise with 
the children, and the repetition and the 
interest served to impart a good deal of 
knowledge. 

A recent visitor asked if I thought the 
children had learned the geography re- 
quired by the course of study. I have not 
given a written examination, but, from fre- 
quent oral reviews incident to our project, I 
have every reason to believe that the chil- 
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dren have acquired fully as much knowledge 
as any class I have had. The question also 
was asked, ‘“‘Hasn’t it taken too much 
time?”’ Frankly, yes, it has. It has taken 
some sixteen weeks, whereas the time usu- 
ally given to foods is ten weeks. The sub- 
jects of clothing and shelter have had to be 
studied partly in silent reading and science 
periods. Our study of economics has in- 
cluded such subjects as production, trans- 
portation, and consumption of goods. 

The important outcome of the project 
from a purely educational standpoint has 
been in the development of the pupils’ ini- 
tiative, power of organization, and skill in 
judging. Under its influence I have seen 
one Armenian boy aroused from an indo- 
lent, uninterested child to the most alert, 
active pupil in the room. In the fall I 
called him lazy. In January, I found him 
the first to discover that the new World 
Almanac has ‘lots of things about sugar’’; 
that this or that reference book has a whole 
chapter about fruits, and ‘‘please may J 
use it in class?”’ I have seen a gradual but 
sure development of a spirit of courtesy and 
helpfulness toward each other. The pupils’ 
eyes have been opened to discover inter- 
esting geographical items in the newspapers, 
so that one whole section of our bulletin 
board has been given over to such clip- 
pings. I believe that to some extent geog- 
raphy has become to the pupils a subject of 
live interest, and, from the point of view of 
a teacher of geography, I believe this to be a 
very important result of our Thanksgiving 
Menu. 

GERTRUDE MAry DOopGcE, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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REACTIONS TO THE ARTICLES ON 
METHOD BY PROFESSOR KILPATRICK 


Those who followed Professor Kilpatrick 
last year in his treatment of Educational 
Method in the JouRNAL will be interested, 
no doubt, in the following report of the re- 
actions of students in the senior class of the 
State Normal School at Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, who used the material for class work 
and stated in their final examination their 
opinions of the articles. The course was 
conducted by Mr. W. J. Gifford. 


The articles in THE JOURNAL OF Epwca- 
TIONAL METHOD were very interesting to me. 
Professor Kilpatrick makes each point clear yet 
leaves an opportunity for you to formulate your 
own opinions. His illustrations were fine. 


One of the things I enjoyed about these articles 
was the fact that their being written in the first 
person and in conversational form made me feel 
that I was right in the midst of the teachers’ 
meeting. They are the most interesting articles I 
have read on educational method. . . . The sum- 
mary at the beginning of each article of what was 
discussed at the previous meeting was good, and 
helped to clear up the things that were said before. 


The lectures by Dr. Kilpatrick are very helpful. 
. . . He inspires me to know more about psy- 
chology and the laws of learning and I am looking 
forward to his future lectures, especially ones on 
the project. 


I think the articles were quite the most inter- 
esting I have ever read along these lines. They 
kept me in suspense throughout. The dialogue 
form made it clearer. I believe a high school 
pupil could have understood the psychology as he 
presented it. ... 1 am waiting rather impa- 
tiently to have him write about projects. 


I got more out of these articles than I have ever 
got out of the same amount of material in a psy- 
chology textbook. 


These articles have given me a clearer concep- 


tion of method and have started me wanting to 
know more about it. I enjoyed the readings. 


I have enjoyed reading every lecture. They 
have been interesting—it seems to me they 
would be to those who are not expecting to be 
teachers. 


These articles by Dr. Kilpatrick were most in- 
teresting to me. Their being written in conver- 
sational form added greatly to the enjoyment of 
the reading. This was most effective to me as I 
could so well appreciate the feelings and questions 
of the teachers. 


The conversational form was good for it aroused 
the interest and made me eager to know how he 
would answer the questions asked. 


Dr. Kilpatrick’s articles were the most interest- 
ing articles on education I have read. They gave 
me a deeper insight into the way in which a child 
learns best and the way in which so many wrong 
attitudes are developed. . . . I’ve gotten some- 
thing, an atmosphere or appreciation of teaching 
that I can’t express. 


Thisstyle of writing makes these articles “easy” 
to read. I think the average reader would grasp 
the author’s meaning even if he had never studied 
psychology. 


I like these articles of Dr. Kilpatrick’s better 
than any reference we have had. They should be 
read by all teachers. . . . He seems to look at a 
question from every angle and leaves nothing for 
you todoubt. One of the most important features 
of these articles is that they are written in an at- 
tractive manner. . . . It would be better if more 
educational writers would try this plan. They 
would find that the law “interest strengthens the 
bond” would be practical here instead of being 
coerced by the teacher to read references. 


These articles are to me the most interesting 
articles on education I have ever read. . . . This 
series would be very valuable to a teacher who has 
not had psychology and at the same time are of 
great value to one who has had a course and 
wishes to ‘‘ brush up”’ his knowledge. 
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The articles by Dr. Kilpatrick were the most in- 
teresting readings I have ever had on method and 
the laws of learning. . . . I did not realize how 
much method really meant to a teacher until Dr. 
Kilpatrick brought out its real value. 


The broader method of teaching has impressed 
me most in my training fora teacher. Previously 
I was a ‘“‘slave’’ to the text, never realizing that 
there were so many other things more important 
that should be connected with the getting of facts 
to make them useful in life. 


I never knew that I would be so interested in 
an educational article that I would be anxious to 
know what was coming next, but it happened in 
this series. 

Dr. Kilpatrick gives us in very interesting form 
some of the most vital truths that we must be 
concerned with in our study of education today. 
... His illustrations are very simple and 
plain. . . . He gives us the bare facts stripped of 
their usual coating of technical terms. 


Dr. Kilpatrick’s articles have given me the key 
to wiser management of many school-teaching 
situations and problems. In my future teaching I 
shall be conscious of the kind of method I am 
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using and strive to use the broader method more. 


I am so much interested in the articles as a 
whole that I hardly know how to sum up my re- 
actions. . . . I shall always feel indebted to you 
for having put me in touch with this magazine. 
I am enjoying it thoroughly. 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


The third annual meeting of the National 
Conference on Educational Method will be 
held in Cleveland at the time of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association. The 
dates of the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence are February 26 to March 
3. The Department will make arrange- 
ments for the meetings of the Conference 
and will announce its program. It is prob- 
able that two meetings of the Conference 
will be held, on Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons. Certain speakers have already 
consented to take part, among them Super- 
intendent Newlon of Denver and Mr. 
Courtis of Detroit. 














THE READER’S GUIDE 











THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 

Four current publications in the field of 
Education which have come to the Editor's 
desk have to do more or less directly with 
the improvement of the teacher’s technique. 
Two of the volumes—Holley’s The Teach- 
er’s Technique’ and Davis’s The Technique 
of Teaching?—use the term, while Mr. 
Grant’s book is called Acquiring Skill in 
Teaching* and Mr. Pittman’s, Successful 
Teaching in Rural Schools.4 All in greater 


1 The Teacher's Technique. By Charles Elmer Holley. 
? The Technique of Teaching. By Sheldon E. Davis. 
* Acquiring Skill in Teaching. By James R. Grant. 

* Successful Teaching in Rural Schools. By Marvin S. Pittman. 


New York: Century Co., 1922. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1922. 


or less degree add something worth while 
to our working material in this field. 

Holley’s book is perhaps the most con- 
ventional; it is certainly the most compre- 
hensive, covering as it does such inclusive 
subjects as ‘‘The Factors that Condition 
Teaching,” ‘‘The Outcome of Teaching,”’ 
“Imparting Knowledge,”’ ‘‘ Developing the 
Emotions,” “Training Pupils to Study Ef- 
fectively,”’ and “‘ Measuring the Results of 
Teaching.” 


Pp. x +378. 
Pp. x +346. 
Pp. xii +222 +vi. 


New York: American Book Co., 1922. Pp. 2094. Illus. 
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The author’s plan is to. present under the 
headings of a syllabus condensed summaries 
of the points that would be made in the 
course of lecture and class discussion. Each 
chapter is followed by suggested readings, 
which include the more available books 
likely to be usable by beginners in the sub- 
ject and the general reader. It is evident 
that the author intends that the text itself 
shall be pretty thoroughly mastered and 
that it shall be elaborated by such addi- 
tional reading as the pupil can do, plus the 
question and discussion carried on in class 
under the leadership of the teacher. The 
most constructive aspect of the book is the 
exercises, which to a commendable degree 
carry the activity on beyond mere mastery 
of the text. Probably the best result will 


be obtained where at least half of the time 
of the class is devoted to these exercises. 
The book is completed with a chapter on 
lesson plans, some of which are in the teach- 
ing of the high school subjects. This would 


suggest that the writer had in mind the 
students in the senior class in college rather 
than in the first two years of the normal 
school. The book would serve admirably 
as a text for such use. 

Mr. Davis, on the other hand, gives his 
attention entirely to the work of the ele- 
mentary school. All of his chapters except 
the first, moreover, in spite of the title, are 
devoted to the teaching of a particular 
school subject. The list includes Spelling, 
Reading and Literature, Composition and 
Grammar, Arithmetic, History, and Geog- 
raphy. Having limited his field in this 
way, the author is enabled to be gratify- 
ingly complete and specific in handling each 
of these subjects. 

An idea of the value of this text may be 
gained from the chapter on Arithmetic. 
First appears an excellent discussion of the 
functions of arithmetic, showing the fallacy 
in the claims made for formal discipline. 
Then follow such topics as ‘‘The Concrete 
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Basis Necessary,” “The Differentiation of 
Instruction and Drill,’ “‘Habit Forma- 
tion,” ‘“Suggestions for Teaching the Fun- 
damental Operations,” ‘“Textbooks,”’ “ Prin- 
ciples, Rules, and Explanations,” “ Infor- 
mational Material,’ and “ Class Exercises.”’ 
The chapter is rounded out with a list of 
problems in application, a scale for judging 
textbooks in arithmetic, and four references 
to recent books such as Kendall and Mir- 
ick’s How to Teach the Fundamental Sub- 
jects and Klapper’s The Teaching of Arith- 
metic. Probably most teachers would find 
this treatment of the subject sufficient to 
give them the point of view and mastery of 
the fundamental problems, especially if the 
parallel readings were followed up. The 
book ought to prove particularly valuable 
to teachers in service who wish to make a 
fresh survey of their work and keep up 
with the latest discussions in the field. 
Like Mr. Holley’s book, however, there is 
comparatively little reflection in the text of 
scientific investigations such as are re- 
ferred to by Monroe in the Twentieth 
Year Book. 

Mr. Grant has made a distinct departure 
in his method of treatment. This consists 
in presenting to the reader, after the brief- 
est possible introductory paragraph in each 
section, a series of numbered statements, 
some of which are true and some false. 
These are to be discussed and evaluated in 
the light of numerous suggested references 
given by pages. The conclusions to which 
the class would come in a given case would 
of course depend, as it generally does for 
that matter, in large measure upon the 
leadership of the teacher. That the method 
will prove highly stimulating and thought- 
provoking there can be no question. Many 
have felt for a long time that a merely 
encyclopedic summarizing of principles in 
the different fields of learning is wholly in- 
adequate as a basis for study. Among the 
alternatives which present themselves are 
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those of the question or the statement to 
be judged as true or false. Use of the latter 
would seem to indicate that it has distinct 
merit and is worthy of a thorough trial. If 
Mr. Grant’s book proves successful in 
practice, it ought to do much to change the 
whole course of textbook making in the 
field of Education. 

The last of the four volumes, that by Mr. 
Pittman, is as the title indicates intended 
for teachers in rural schools. The method 
used is also unusual. It consists in the pres- 
entation of a series of letters supposed to be 
written by Martha to Hilda, followed in 
each case by Hilda’s meditations and a list 
of the books which Hilda reads in order to 
answer the questions put to her. The re- 


sult of this is a colloquial style which will 
make the book more readable to many 
teachers, especially those who have not 
gone deeply into the subject, than the more 
formal treatment would be. 

The topics cover a wide range from the 


needs of rural schools and the value of 
tests, on the one hand, to teachers’ clubs, 
committee teamwork, teaching a poem, the 
project method, and supervision on the 
other. When we remember the fact that 
the teacher in the rural schools does not 
ordinarily have a large fund to expend upon 
professional books, this method largely jus- 
tifies itself. One wonders, however, where 
the reader in the rural school will be likely 
to find the books referred to, which are 
more rare and wide-ranging in their char- 
acter than in most volumes of this sort. 
Probably the book will be at its best in 
reading circle work where there is a com- 
petent leader who can help the members 
elaborate the topics and get the utmost pos- 
sible out of them. The author is a highly 
successful director of rural school teaching 
and has put into his book a distinctly mod- 
ern spirit. Like the other three mentioned, 
it is sufficiently worth while to deserve at 
least a rapid reading by anyone who de- 
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sires to keep in touch with the progress that 
is being made in the field of the teacher’s 
technique. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
OUR NEED OF AN INTELLIGENT ELECTORATE 


One of the most important addresses 
given at the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Boston was that de- 
livered by Dean James E. Russell of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, on “Our 
Need of an Intelligent Electorate.”” He 
first observed that a superficial view of our 
Democracy would seem to justify the con- 
clusion that we have really an oligarchy, 
that we should recognize our aristocracy 
and accord it appropriate honor. This 
view is responsible, however, for most of 
the ills of American education. It has be- 
gotten a scheme controlled from the top 
downwards, accounts for materials in our 
curricula designed only for the few, and 
shapes our school administration according 
to local pride. The mere training of leaders 
is no guarantee of the safety of the State. 
Intelligent following is equally necessary. 
This is the more difficult part of our prob- 
lem—more difficult than in the case of Ger- 
many, where a striking example of how fol- 
lowers may be moulded is to be seen. What 
is principally needed is more knowledge of 
things that count in everyday life. The 
chief corollary of this is almost equally im- 
portant, namely, belief that the ability to 
give expert service brings its own reward. 

The speaker denounced heartily as un- 
American the notion that our leaders con- 
stitute an aristocratic, privileged class. 
Every normal person may be a leader in his 
own way. Up to the present our people 
have been remarkably docile. Discontent, 
however, is spreading like a fatal disease 
among great groups of our citizens. Upon 
the teachers of America rests the chief re- 
sponsibility for the future. 
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SILENT READING TESTS 


Mr. C. R. Stone of St. Louis, who pub- 
lished recently an excellent book on Silent 
and Oral Reading, is following up the matter 
of tests which he treated in that work. In 
the Journal of Educational Research for 
September he has reviewed and evaluated 
the standardized tests so far available. He 
gives an account of the Narrative-Reading 
Tests for Junior High Schools which he 
himself has been developing. The prin- 
ciples on which his procedure was based 
were as follows: 


a. The rate test should include for all pupils the 
reading of the whole narrative. 

b. The test for the upper grades should be 
based upon a narrative of upper-grade level. 

c. The comprehension test should measure the 
pupil’s grasp of the leading points of the narrative. 

d. Both the rate test and the comprehension 
test should be as simple in the testing procedure 
as possible. 

e. The narrative should be of such length that 
no pupil would complete it in less than two 
minutes. 


One of the striking features in Mr. Stone’s 
plan is to provide preparatory tests of both 
rate and comprehension to precede the real 
tests. The unit of reading in the prepara- 
tory tests is, of course, much shorter. How 
the tests may be used in practice is shown 
by charts based on tests given in certain St. 
Louis schools. These are diagnostic and 
useful in analyzing individual cases and in 
grouping pupils. 

THE NEW BOOKS 


How to Teach Primary Number. 
of Study and Manual for Teachers. 
John C. Stone. Chicago: Sanborn & 
Co., 1922. Pp. v+174. 

Supplies much needed guidance for the work of 
the first four school years. 


The Test and Study Speller. By Daniel 
Starch and George A. Mirick. First 
Book for Grades 2, 3, and 4; pp. xx+90. 


A Course 
By 
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Second Book for Grades 5 and 6; pp. xvi 
+63. Third Book for Grades 7 and 8; 
pp. vili+64. Boston: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1921. 


A modern series based on investigation. 


Landmarks of Liberty. The Growth of 
American Political Ideals as Recorded in 
Speeches from Otis to Hughes. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Robert 
P. St. John and Raymond L. Noonan. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. 
Pp. xii+340. 


The Century Vocabulary Builder. By Gar- 
land Greever and Joseph M. Bachelor. 
New York: The Century Co., 1922. Pp. 
xi +320. 


A handbook similar in format to the Handbook 
of Writing, but in a new field. 


Exercises for Methods of Teaching in High 
Schools. A Problem-Solving Method in a 


Social Science. By Samuel Chester 
Parker. Rev. Ed. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1922. Pp. x+261. Illus. 


Grades List of Books for Children. Prepared 
by the Elementary School Library Com- 
mittee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1922. Pp. 235. 

The results of a canvass of the judgments of a 
number of competent judges. 


Acquiring Skill in Teaching. By James R. 
Grant. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1922. Pp. xii+222+Vvi. 

A useful handbook for teachers in country 


schools, much more inclusive of topics than the title 
suggests. 


Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Child- 
hood. By Alice Corbin Sies. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xii+442. 


An Introduction to the Psychology of Educa- 
tion. By James Drever. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. Pp. viii 
+227. $2.00. 
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An eclectic treatment which seeks to employ the 
contributions of all parties, including Freud and the 
American Behaviourists. The bibliography is in- 
clusive of both British and American works. 


A College Handbook of Writing. A Guide 
for Use in College Classes in Composi- 
tion. By George Benjamin Woods. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1922. Pp. xii+404. 

Of the now familiar Woolley type but some- 


what fuller in illustration than most of its predeces- 
sors. 


Your Problems and Mine in the Guidance of 
Youth. A Case Book for Teachers and 
Parents. By J. K. Stableton. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 
1922. Pp. x+274. 

Accounts of incidents in the author’s long and 


interesting experience as a school superintendent. 
Unusually informing. 


The Reading Process. By William A. 
Smith. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp. xii+267. 

A scientific account, largely quantitative, in- 


tended as a basis for the formulation of method. 
Likely to be widely useful. 


Cleveland Guide Book. Compiled, printed, 
and published by Empire Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, 1921-1922. Pp. 
118. Illus. 


A school project. 
both are creditable. 


French Short Stories of To-day. Edited with 
Introductions by Margaret W. Watson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. 
Pp. vi+182. 


Attractive reading for high school or college 
classes. 


The material and format 


Children’s Literature. A Handbook for 
Teachers. By Curry-Clippinger. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1922. Pp. 
127. 

To accompany the author’s anthology with the 
same title. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 


How Numerals Are Read. By Paul Wash- 
ington Terry. University of Chicago, 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 18, June 1922. 


Curriculum-Making in Los Angeles. By 
Franklin Bobbitt. University of Chi- 
cago: Supplementary Educational Mon- 
ographs, No. 20, June 1922. 


Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis 
and Treatment. By William Scott Gray, 
with the codperation of Deliz Kibbe, 
Laura Lucas, and Lawrence William Mil- 
ler. University of Chicago: Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 
22, June 1922. 


A Syllabus of a Course in The Principles of 
Educational Administration. By George 
Drayton Strayer and Edward Samuel 
Evenden. New York: Teachers College 
Syllabi, No. 11, 1922. 


Viewpoints in Biography. An Arrangement 
of Books According to Their Essential 
Interest. By Katherine Tappert. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 
1921. 


The Dearborn Group Tests of Intelligence. 
Rev. Ed. Series I, Kindergarten to Grade 
III, General Examinations A and B. 
Series II, Grades IV—XII, General Ex- 
aminations C and D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1922. 


Forty Notifiable Diseases. A Simple Dis- 
cussion of the More Important Commu- 
nicable Diseases. By Hiram Byrd, M.D. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1922. 


Thurstone Employment Tests. Examina- 
tion in Clerical Work: Form A; Ex- 
amination in Typing: Form A. By L. L. 
Thurstone. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1922. 














What the League 
is Doing 
The ‘“‘ Monthly Summary” of the LEAGUE OF 


NATIONS mailed to your address for one year 
on receipt of $1.75. 


This interesting and invaluable official record of the 
League’s activities, month by month, supplies prompt 
and complete information, not covered by cable news; 
indispensable to all who would have a comprehensive 
grasp of world affairs. 

Send 15c today for sample copy 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
Room 5, 40 Mt. Vernon St. BOSTON 








Sargent’s Handbooks 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
8th Edition, 1922-1923, 896 pages; round corners, 
crimson silk cloth, gold stamped, $4.00. A Guide Book 
for Parents. A Compendium for Educators. Annual 
Review of Educational Literature and Events. 


NEW ENGLAND 


3d Edition, carefully revised throughout, 8vo., 928 
pages, 4 maps in 5 colors, 25 other maps and plans, 52 
illustrations. Full leather, $5.00. Silk cloth, $4.00. 
AU the Principal Motor Routes are clearly shown. Every 
town and city in New England is described. The 
past history and present-day activities given in detail. 


The Only Book that Treats New England as a Whole 


PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street 





Boston, Mass. 

















tHE ARLO PLAN or 


Reading for Interpretation 





“‘Among our many difficulties was the lack of 
suitable material, till I discovered the Arlo 
Books. After the habit of thought getting is 
acquired through the use of these interesting 
stories, it isa very easy process to transfer it 
to other subjects.” 


(Signed) KATHERINE L. SMITH, 
Helping Teacher, Clayton, N. J. 





THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 

















We will pay 35 cents each for the 
September 1922 number of 
THE JouRNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
MeErTuop, and 30 cents each for the 
January 1922 number. 

Please mail flat. A one-cent stamp is 
enough. 

Send to World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, and be 
sure to give name and address to whom 
money should be sent. 

















When can 
Standard Tests 


in Arithmetic 
(also Handwriting) 


be Given 
without Cost? 


HE answer is—when schools 
are equipped with the Courtis 
STANDARD Practice TEsTs IN 
ARITHMETIC AND HANDWRITING. 
Here is the explanation: The cost 


























of the material that pupils use in 
taking the Courtis Standard Research 





Tests (Arithmetic, Series B, Form 2) is about one cent per pupil for each test. The cost of material that 
pupils use in taking the Courtis Standard Supervisory Tests (Arithmetic, Tests d and B) is also about 
one cent per pupil for each test. When schools are provided with the Courtis STANDARD PRactTIcE 
Tests in ARITHMETIC there is no necessity of buying the material for pupils’ use in giving those 
research and supervisory tests. Ifthe research tests are given twice a year and the supervisory tests four 
times a year, the cost of the cabinets will be reduced to nothing in about three years. During all this time 
and for years to come (until the cards wear out), there are sufficient practice test cards to use every day in 
scientific drill work. Superintendents who wish to measure the work in arithmetic and handwriting in their 
schools can do so without cost by providing themselves with Courtis STANDARD Practice TESTS IN ARITH- 
metic and Hanpwritinc. Bulletins Nos. 1 and 5 explain how this can be done. They will be sent on request. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 




















